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* Made free to think, by God 
And nature tree, and made accountable 


To none but God.” Pallod 


“Wuar is truth?” was a question propounded of old to Him 
who alone could give an infallible reply. “ What is truth ’” is 
a question which has ever agitated the human mind. The 
answer to it has convulsed society, raised armies, shaken em- 
pires—it has built prisons, lighted the fagot, stretched the 
rack—it has nerved the arm of the Christian, and animated the 
zeal of the Infidel—it has glutted the demon of persecution, and 
filled the breast of the martyr with holy triumph. Truth, in- 
deed, is uniform and immutable, yet how diverse with regard 
to it, have been the opinions of mankind—the features of the 
human countenance are not more endlessly varied. Beyond a 
few great primal truths, which men have held in common, all 
has been contention and war. 

We might, indeed, have supposed that some degree of uni- 
formity would at least have existed upon religious belief; but in 
fact, nen differ most of all on what it concerns them most to 
hold in unity. The great world is divided between Christians, 
Mohammedans, and Pagans, and these are subdiy ided into innu- 
merable sects, which each contain within their pale, myriads 
Whose opinions vary upon minor points. Nor is this peculiar 
to Religion. Polities, _ male the Arts, have all been great 
battle fields. Philosophers have contended about the nature, 
and, perhaps, the existence of the mental faculties which they 
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employed in their strife, and the fiats of two potent and opposing 
masters have set nations in uproar. Astronomers have read 
different lessons amid the stars, and other expounders of natural 
phenomena have given theories as opposite as the diverse cur- 
rents which meet in furious mixture to form a hail storm; while 
in Politics, whenever it is possible from the shibboleths of par- 
ties, to learn the principles which actuate them, we behold the 
same conflict of opinions. : 

To account fully fora phenomenon so evident, and when we 
reflect upon the nature of Truth, so remarkable, would demand 
an analysis of the human mind, which we are far from sup- 
posing ourselves equal to. We design, therefore, in the present 
article, simply to make some remarks in general on the forma- 
tion of Opinions. 

There is no inconsiderable portion of the human family, who 
seem to have no opinions at all, to whom thought is a most irk- 
some labor. Multitudes there are, who walk on life’s great 
stage, all unconscious of the scenes which are enacted round 
them, or at best, with as little interest as if they were mere 
spectators of the drama. Upon the most momentous subjects 
which can engage the mind of man, subjects which involve his 
whole destiny, they have no more definite opinions, than they 
have upon some abstraction, which may at this hour be addling 
the metaphysicians of the distant Uranus. Some of this class, 
born and educated for better things, by a strange obliquity of 
mind, deem it the height of refinement to forget that nature 

ave them intellects to use. The butterflies of an hour, they 
ook with unfeigned wonder at the toiling philosopher, while 
the latest fashion, and the most exquisite twirl of the moustache, 
quite tires their laboring thoughts. These men (humanity par- 
don the misnomer !) give color to the idea, that nature sometimes 
blunders by the bestowment of supertiuous faculties, or else 
compel us to exclaim, with the sarcastic fiend, 

“Oh! these immortal men, and their great motives!" 
Others there are, less culpable, because less privileged, who exist 
almost unconsciously. Amid contending opinions, they vege- 
tate, rather than live, like the humble mushroom, which recks 
not of the tall oaks above it, nor of the storms which shake 
their tops, 
** Duller than the fat weed 
Which rots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf.” 


Some, again, are universal doubters. To them, the Protean 
“ . yy ° > 7 S 
shape of Error seems as symmetrical and well defined as Truth’s 


only faultless outline ; and both are alike valueless, because alike 
undiscoverable. 
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Beside these various classes, there is still another, perhaps as 
numerous as any. It comprises all those who think as did their 
fathers beture them, and want no higher standard. To them, 
the voice of the Past is the voice of God, and the future is to 
be but its echo. Affectionate, dutiful sons, intense respect for 
their immaculate sires, makes it impious to question what has 
received the sanction of antiquity. A new thought is a Gorgon 
monster ; an original idea, admitted by mistake within their brain, 
would pine itselt away for very loneliness. These are the men 
who are terrified at new measures and new customs. The cue 
and the small clothes of their great grandfather have exceeding 
comeliness to them. They conjure up to their startled imagin- 
ation a monster more frighttul than the tabled Chimera, and eall 
it* Innovation,” and they behold, ready to be engulfed in its 
capacious maw, the hopes and happiness of man. In Theology, 
the ominous compound, “ New-school,” throws them into semi- 
apoplexy—in morals or politics, the direful term “* Reform,” 
raises visions of cities sacked, and kingdoms ruined. Like a 
man in delirium tremens, they are frightened at their own cre- 
ations. llad they lived in Athens, Anytus and they would have 
stood side by side—had they been contemporary with Galileo, 
they would have frowned upon the rash old man, and still clung 
to the Primum Mobile, or hugged fast the theory of differents 
and epicycles. In private lite, such men walk blind-fold in 
the beaten road, heedless of the rough stones on which they 
stumble, nor will they open their eyes upon a newer path, al- 
though it should be smoother and more direct. If they are 
public men, they think themselves High-priests in the temple of 
ancient Time, and they watch the mysteries with more than 
vestal vigilance; should any approach with sacrilegious hand, 
to add to or take from the sacred rites, they startle him with 
the sibyl ery, “ procul, 6, procul este, profani.” 

There are but few men in the world who form opinions for 
themselves, and not many more who investigate those which 
they have received from others. The right of private judg- 
ment, fundamental as it seems to us, is yet one which has been 
conceded to the common people but a few centuries, even in 
countries now the most enlightened, and which is still unknown 
ina large portion of the world. Its exercise involves toil which 
few are willing to undergo, and therefore there is no burden 
which men more willingly lay upon the shoulders of others, 
than the formation of their opinions. If a man is born a Mo- 
hammedan, he remains through life, an undoubting, unquestion- 
ing votary, and dies, uttering the sublime truth, “ there is one 
God,” coupled to the great lie, “ and Mahomet is his prophet.” 
Is he born a Papist? he lives so still—gorges absurdities with 
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unsated appetite, and resigns his breath, fondly hoping, through 
posthumous masses, for a speedy deliverance from purgatorial 
fires. A Christian father begets a son who believes specula- 
tively with lis parent, and the son of a sceptic becomes a sce 
tic too. If neither exercises his reason in his belief, in what is 
one more to be commended than the other; they both obey the 
letter of the filth commandment, and equally well. Now let 
them both cast their opinions into the alembic of reason; the 
one honestly resolves no longer to reject a revealed religion, if 
it be momentous truth, the other to have a better plea for Chris- 
tianity than his father’s faith. How long would such inquirers 
difler’ Thus would it eventually be, the world over, if men 
would cease to imbibe opinions upon trust. Upon non-essential 
points there must necessarily, and may innocently, be very great 
variety of sentiment; but upon subjects of vital moment, the 
independent exercise of private reason would lead to truth, and 
therefore to unity. 

It has ever been customary with some to speak contemptu- 
ously of reason’s private exercise. It was once thought that 
all truth had been garnered up by a few great minds of former 
ages, and that it would be sale tor all succeeding times to trust 
the opinions of those intellectual Anakim. There are not a few 
who think so still. They are fond of talking about the * infirm- 
ity of human reason,” and they ascribe the infinite diversity of 
belief to its unbounded exercise. They speak thus: “ How can 
we expect men left to themselves to think alike! What won- 
der is it that weak man, guided by mere private judgment, 
should embrace error more generally than truth! Reason is 
an unsate guide—those who follow her ignis-fatuus light will be 
led into bogs and quagmires, while those alone are safe upon 
whose path shines the bright lamp of experience.” 

With the feelings which prompt such words we have no sym- 
pathy. Reason has been given us to judge of truth, and it is 
not worth while to decry its powers, To its bar all systems 
and opinions must be brought, while it sits in judgment to ap- 
prove or condemn. The Bible itself is not an exception here ; 
supreme as it is in its authority, and far beyond all refutation as 
are its claims to inspiration, the Author of that book has him- 
self made human reason the umpire on those claims. Could not 
its truth be proved to man, it would have no higher title to his 
beliet than the Koran or the Zendavesta. It is not faith, but 
evidenee, which establishes a revelation, else were the devotee 
of Juggernaut a believer in the truth. To this arbiter must be 
brought the opinions of philosophers and all who profess to 
guide the human intellect. It is not enough that belief be de- 
manded on the authority of some great name ; we must have 
evidence that shall convince ws, or our belief is worthless. 
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And here we would not be misunderstood. We speak not of 
ihe truths of natural philosophy or science, but of moral truths, 
such as influence the character and actions of men. The for- 
wer We may reject or disregard, and be guiltless; the latter 
come to us with authoritative claim, and demand investigation. 
Nor do we mean that it is desirable or possible tor men to be 
wholly unintluenced by the opinions of others. “ By far the 
greater part of the opinions on which we act in life, are not the 
result of our OWn investigations, but are adopted implicitly in 
mlanecy and youth, upon the authority of others. the 
great principles of morality, although implanted in every heart, 
are commonly aided and cherished, at least to a certain degree, 
uN the care of our instructors.” This is the order olf nature— 
we cannot and we would not change it. Doubtless, many a 
holy truth is learned in childhood’s days, which has a more po- 
tent influence upon our conduct, than the teachings of philoso- 
phy amid the studies of manhood. We would not erase from 
the mind all these hallowed lessons, ; 


* All that the nurse and all the priest have taught.” 


We believe also that it is quite possible, in the wish to be inde- 
pendent, to cast loose too recklessly from the moorings of anti- 
quity ; to err with those who believe that all which is old is 
woth-eaten. Originality is not always truth, and those who 
never think for themselves are hardly more to be pitied than 


those who suppose that the world, in an existence of six thou- 
sand years, has settled for ever no great principles, 


“Who only wish, 


As duteous sons, their fathers were more wise.” 


While we would guard here, however, we believe that the 
more common error is of an opposite kind. We are all too apt 
to trust, undoubtingly, the opinions we have received trom the 
past. When an error has been engrafted on the mind in child- 
hood, and has strengthened with advancing years, there are few 
honest enough to investigate, or manly enough to uproot it. 
The mind recoils from the effort, and would rather live en- 
chained, than struggle to be free. No one can reflect upon the 
history of the last three centuries, without feeling this truth ; 
the great effort of the human mind, during that period, has been 
to unlearn the teachings of the past. The spells of its mighty 
magicians had to be read backwards, ere they were broken. 
The work yet to be done may be less arduous, but it is still 
great; the cumbrous edifices, resting on deeper foundations 
than the pyramids, have crumbled, it is true, but the ruins are 
hot yet removed. What is true of the age, is true also of the 
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individual. No circle of intluence has been so pure, but that jt 
has fastened some errors on him who came within its reach— 
happy is he who has imbibed no fatal untruths—more happy he 
who is courageous enough to doubt, to grapple with, to conquer 
them. ‘T'o be candid is to be great; there is no higher effort 
of the human mind, than to mse above the trammels of early 
education, to burst asunder the seven-fold chains of prejudice, 
and with “a manly confidence in the clear conclusions of hu- 
man reason,” to follow where she leads, though it be in paths of 
trial and peril. He need not tremble at the surgeon’s table, or 
the operator's knife, who dares to lop off opinions which have 
clung round his mind with a tenacity strengthened by the growth 
of years. 

We have said that it is not possible for us to be wholly unin- 
fluenced by the opinions of others. When these others are men 
acknowledged great, their opinions must have weight, but we do 
not suppose that the fiat of a great man ought to fetter the soul 
of the humblest individual who chooses to think for himself. 
The truth is, the common mind is more able to form correct 
judgments upon all truths, than those who would fain do the 
world’s thinking, have ever imagined. The great principles of 
human action are few and broad and simple. They come with- 
in the reach of the peasant, as well as the philosopher. Weak 
minds may even sit in judgment upon truths whose discovery 
requires the abstruse reflections of the profoundest mind, asa 
school-boy can in a few moments comprehend the proposition 
which cost the Samian sage long months of thought. No class 
of men more frequently mistity themselves, than philosophers. 
Many an one, after the sleepless toil of years, has produced a 
theory which has only served to raise upon its author the “laugh 
of common sense, the world’s dread laugh.” When we behold 
a great man proving to himself that the universe is without an 
author, another questioning his own identity, a third disproving 
his free-agency, and last of all, a fourth doubting whether a ma- 
terial world exists, perhaps some humble individual, whose stu- 
dies have been less abstruse, may be pardoned for inquiring 
whether any of these, in some retlecting moment, ever arrived 
at the sage conclusion of the merry knight of Windsor, “ I do 
~~ to perceive that I am made a fool.” 

‘his power of human reason in the common mind, it is of in- 
finite importance to believe and feel, for upon it rests our hope, 
that truth will finally prevail. “Who knows not that truth is 
strong, next to the Almighty!” Who knows not that her strength 
is in the human soul, in her power to rule the intellect, to move 
the feelings? Where is the might of truth, unless there be in 
all men a faculty able to comprehend, and a heart to love her! 
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It may well be doubted whether an uniform belief on moral, 
political, and religious subjects, will ever prevail in this world; 
put there can be no doubt that such is the tendency of the /e- 
gitimate exercise of reason upon truth. Truth is immutable 
and consistent, and reason, rightly exercised, would never lead 
us from it; prejudice and misdirection alone have ever done it. 
Let these be removed, and give to thought unbounded freedom, 
and although we may never arrive at uniformity, we shall ap- 
proximate to it, since every approach to truth removes us one 
step farther from disunion, Had every man, in ages past, re- 
fused to rely upon the mere ipse dixit of others, even though 
they had ancestral claims to veneration, and rather chosen to 
walk where his own reason led him, doubtless this heaven-de- 
scended guide, going hand in hand with revelation, would have 
secured a much more general prevalence of truth, and of course 
a greater sameness of opinion throughout the world. Many 
will perhaps reject this as untrue. Such have not yet learned 
the great truth which Milton, that seer of coming ages, pro- 
claimed two centuries ago to a disbelieving re that un- 
bounded liberty of thought and speech could alone ensure the 
victory of truth. 

Would that such liberty had always been enjoyed! But it 
has not. Until within a century or two, (and this exception is 
local also,) a ceaseless effort has been made to restrict the exer- 
cise of private judgment, to throw distrust upon the reason of 
the individual. The world has witnessed two gigantic and suc- 
cessful schemes to curb freedom of thought, to force uniformity 
of belief—Mohammedanism and Romanism. Both these systems 
—mighty for evil—assumed the great error, that uniformity 
could only be effected by denying the sufficiency of private rea- 
son; and so they crushed it. Time has told the result, and the 
world has groaned beneath it. Man ceased to reason, walked 
hood-winked after blind guides, and almost lost the attribute 
which made him the image of his God. Asia and Africa went 
to sleep under the curtained folds of Islamism, and a pall of 
thick darkness settled upon Europe. Thus must it ever be— 
reason is a spark of the divinity’s own kindling, quench it, and 


** Where is that promethean heat, 
Than can its light relume 7” 


It would be well, if the human mind were yet treed from this 
crushing incubus ; but this spirit rules yet in many a system of 
those who dread to trust their cause to the bold investigations 
of mankind. They would fain fly behind the decrees of synods 
and councils, and fight under cover of what they deem an im- 
pervious aegis. They look upon a conilict of opinions in the 
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open field of discussion, as upon an elemental war on the great 
deep, where they would tremble to thrust out their bark, lest jt 
should be ingulied by the troubled waves. There may even 
now, in this nineteenth century, be discerned by him who looks, 
the waking of this intolerant, yet craven spirit, which rises up, 
like Briareus emerging from the earth, and stretches out its hun- 
dred arms, to bind the consciences of men. The battle for 
freedom of opinion, is not wholly won on earth, and there may 
yet be abundant cause to renew the invocation, ’ 


‘Help up to save free conscience from the paw 


Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw.” 


How much the human mind has suffered from such intellectual 
vassalage as we have described, can never be told. Great spirits 
have sometimes arisen, who, with the omnipotence of genius, 
have bound the soul of man in seven-fold chains of error for 
whole centuries. The false philosophy, alike with the true doc- 
trines of Aristotle, held the world with quiet, but resistless 
sway, for fifteen hundred years. What a palsy fell upon the 
human soul, all know, and what automata philosophers became, 
when they would reject the evidence of sight, because “ it was 
not so told in Aristotle.” Never did living monarch rule with 
such absolute dominion, as did this dead Autocrat of mind, and 
never was an iron yoke of despotism broken with more difli- 
culty. 

Origen, with vast learning and wonderful ingenuity, engrafted 
on the Bible a ruinous method of exposition, which made ita 
blind guide for generations after him, and he but represents a 
large class of learned men, who have foisted their own absurd- 
ities into the clear system of revelation, until dim-visioned men, 
looking only upon the rubbish which they had piled in mountain 
masses above it, failed to behold the glorious building which lay 
beneath. What wonder is it that there have been sceptics in 
the world, when even good men have done so much to identify 
Christianity with absurdity! What wonder that darkness 
should reign, when so many professed teachers have hung over 
a system luminous as an unclouded sky, the heavy, misty togs of 
their own errors! 

These days are passing now. A few years have done the 
work of thousands for the human mind. Much, very much 
remains undone, but never has there been so much general in- 
dependence of mind exhibited as now ; and the time will prob- 
ably never come again, when a single mind will sway the opin- 
ions of the world. There is sublimity in the intellectual gran- 
deur of the giants of former days—they stand out to mark their 


age, like the scattered pillars of Egypt, which rise like hoary 
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sentinels, to tell of cities buried in the sands below—but the 
age of prodigies is past, and the time for the people to think is 
at hand. The fiat, “let there be light,” has been heard again, 
and the beams shall not now gild alone the tall mountain, but 
shall reach the lowly valley, and gladden its humble cottagers ; 
and well may we exchange for the quiet comforts of the latter, 
the contrasted glories of the former. Free discussion, which 
tvrants fear, is coming on, the world over—let it come, and let 
private reason govern! If its legitimate exercise leads to error 
and infidelity, let us be errorists and infidels—it Christianity 
and what we deem true philosophy cannot stand the light, let 
them both perish! Some men look with vast alarm at the pre- 
sent commotions in society. Especially are they terrified at 
the restless activity of mind in our own land; at the strange 
opinions and new sects which spring up, in uncounted numbers, 
every year, trampling upon the ancient landmarks, and laughing 
to scorn the wisdom of the past. Fain would these beholders 
stifle with the strong hand of power, that boundless freedom of 
thought which rte. Hae itself in a manner so portentous. Let 
us not fear, however, because the ground trembles—it is only 
Samson shaking his locks after a long sleep. It is what must 
ever precede a better, happier condition of society ; as the wild- 
est storm is only a convulsive effort of nature to restore a health- 
ful equilibrium. Better is this commotion than the dead calm 
of the tenth century. Better, we had almost said, is any state 
short of utter anarchy, than a perfect stagnation of the human 
mind. Who would not rather perish in the whirling tempest, 
than die by slow decay from the foul malaria of a pestilential 
calm? “ A reforming age is always fertile of impostors.” Free- 
dom is never cheaply bought. “It is the nature of the devil 
of tyranny to rend and tear the body which he leaves. Are 
the miseries of continued possession less horrible than the strug- 
gle of the tremendous exorcism 7?” 

The awakened energies of the present age may be almost 
wholly ascribed to the comparative freedom of mind. Our 
opinions frequently exert but little influence upon our action, 
because they are not wholly our own; they affect us only as a 
dream of the night, of which the sleeper is conscious, but it 
wakes him not. Who does not know that a subject mastered 
by our own toil, rouses the mind and sends it forth to action’ 
That a great truth made ours, binds the soul, with all its com- 
pact energy, to its advancement? This is what gives to Re- 
formers such strength to wake up slumbering nations ; without 
this, our opinions, though they may be right, are valueless to 
others, and reflect no honor on ourselves, for “a man may be a 
heretic in the truth: and if he believes things only because his 
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pastor says so, or the assembly so determines, without knowing 
other reason, though his belief be true, yet the very truth he 
holds becomes his heresy.” This intellectual freedom is the 

lory of the age, the harbinger of promise. Truth, which a 
fow centuries ago, although bound, sat like “ an eagle, muin 
her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the ful 
mid-day beam,” now free, has spread her glad wings for a bold 
flight over the earth. We envy not him who exults not in her 
freedom, who beholds it without hopeful joy. 


THE DYING CHIEFTAIN 


Onega, the chief of the Onondaga tribe of Indians, near Syracuse, died recently at an advanced 
age. During his illness, his people called a physician and urged him to take medicine, but he «ed 
fastly refused, saying, “They have taken away my hunting grounds and destroyed my people, but 
they shall never say they saved Onega’s life.” 


Lowen with the weight of fourscore years, 
The warrior chiettain lay, 

And tierce disease was Wastng last 
His noble trame away ; 

Yet trom bis ips no murmur broke, 
His bosom heaved no sigh, 

but tearlessly that warrior chiet 


Had lain him down to dye 


The pale face came and sought to stay 
Lite’s current ebbing low, 

Prayed him to qua! the heaiing draught, 
lo cool his tevered brow. 

The warnor heard his hated voiwe, 
Slow raised him to his side, 

Bent on him one fierce look of scorn, 
Then proudly thus replied ; 


“Away! away! Take from my sight 
That craven, perjured face, 
Nor near my dying bed be one 
C4 that accursed race ; 
Ay, cursed by every verdant plain, 
Each green grave of our sire a. 


ach mountain steep, and forest gray, 


Where burned our council tires. 


* Take, if ye will, our father-land, 
Our fathers’ graves insult, 
Over a noble, fallen race, 
With coward hate exult ; 
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Strike the last Indian to the earth— 
But never be it said 
That Onondaga’s chieftam owed 


His life to white man’s aid.” 


More he essayed—lis yvowe retuse d 
The impulse of his will ; 

Dim grew the lustre of his eye, 
His trembling pulse stood sull, 

His haughty spirit passed away ; 
Yet still his features wor 

That look ot proud defiance high, 


Which erst in life they bore 


They wrapped him in his warnotr robe 
His armor at his side, 
And bore him forth to burial, 
In regal pomp and pride ; 
Where Onondaga’s waters roll, 
They smoothed bis lowly bed ; 
Green sods his only monument, 


Worthy the mighty dead 


BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


lr is now some years since a writer of great power and 
spirit appes ared in the columns of the Edinburgh Review. 
Unknown almost to fame—possessed of little external claim to 
merit or distinction, he stepped boldly forth on an arena tried 
by few literary or political adventurers, and seemed almost at 
once to challenge competition and renown, For a while, sue- 
cess seemed doubtful—triends stood aloof—the critics of the 
day wagged their heads with an air of incredulous surprise— 
while the harpies of literature stood ready to pounce upon him, 
and predict the entire failure of the enterprise. Slowly—how- 
ever, but surely—he proceeded, unintluenced by flattery, unawed 
by frown, gri adually adding to the number of his adherents, 
till at length, opposition itself was silenced, and foes and friends 
alike united to do him homage. Honors flow in upon him, 
irom a private citizen he becomes M, P.—a_ suce ‘esstul speaker 
in the House of Commons. Such, in its eventful aspect, its 
brief outline, is the history of the individual whose name we 
have prefixed as the title to our pages—the Hon. T. Babington 
Macaulay ! 
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History tells us of an individual, who, having contrived for 
the use of a certain tyrant, a machine for the purpose of exe- 
cuting criminals, who had fallen under his displeasure, was him- 
self the first to suffer by the instrument which he had constructed. 
Similar occurrences, perhaps, are to be found in the history of 
every day’s experience. The barber is often cut by the edge 
of his own tools—the lawyer falls into the snare laid for his 
antagonist—the doctor swallows his own physic, and thus we, 
ourselves, mirabile dictu, in our humble capacity, have taken 
upon us to review this Prince of Reviewers—the Hon. T. Bab- 
ington Macaulay ! 

Having thus stated our purpose, however, it will be fair that 
we set forth the ground of our present undertaking. We have 
not seen the “Great Unknown,” nor, with Milton, have we at- 
tempted to guage, as he “lay floating many a rood,” the length 
and breadth of this “ Leviathan,” but we have read most, if not 
all, the articles of Macaulay, as embodied in the Miscellanies, 
and, consequently, as far as furniture is concerned, we conceive 
ourselves competent, at least, to engage in the adventure. Once, 
and again, have we perused the splendid article on Milton, the 
essays on“ Hallam’s Constitutional History,” and “ Lord Bacon,” 
as, also, that noble production, * Warren Hastings,” itself, aloue, 
worth the whole value of the volumes. Engaged in the peru- 
sal of these articles, alternately, have we paused amid sentences 
of beauty, and passages of grandeur, resembling, as Macaulay 
himself beautifully expresses it, “ roses and myrtles on the verge 
of the avalanche,” at one time borne onward by the resistless 
current of thought and eloquence, at another, plunging down 
“ten thousand fathoms deep” in the abyss of mind. The re- 
marks, also, whether dictated by the spirit of genuine benevo- 
lence. or the gall of hypercriticism, which flow from his pen, 
have fallen with peculiar weight on our own ear, stamping in- 
delibly upon the mind, our impression of the moral character of 
the writer. Sterne, with his good natured humor and benev- 
olence—Burke, with his magnificent imagery and illustration— 
Junius, without the overwhelming invective and sarcasm of the 
latter; such are the various pictures we frame in our minds, 
while perusing the pages of this most accomplished and versa- 
tile writer. 

Johnson, we think it is, somewhere remarks, in regard to the 
biographer, that “he who employs his time in writing the lives 
of other individuals, seldom, or never, has the fortune to have 
his own life written.” This remark applies with peculiar em- 
phasis to the reviewer. From the very nature of his pursuit, 
removed from the noisy scene of political strife, having no 
“hair breadth escapes” of which to boast, it is only from the 
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character of his works, that we are able to form any estimate 
of the talents of the individual. The reviewer, moreover, from 
the tenor of his profession, employed in the delineation of dif- 
ferent subjects, possesses thereby, himself, a versatility of char- 
acter, Which renders a true estimate of his own merits an exceed- 
wgly ditheult matter. Chameleon-like, he borrows his own 
hue from the complexion of his subject, and appears great or 
small, according to the size of the object with which he is in 
contact. Swilt, in his “Tale of a Tub,” and Swift, in the 
« Drapier’s Letters,” are two ditlerent personages ; Dante is 
eclipsed by Milton, and Boswell goes down side by side tuo 
wsterity, as the best foil to Johnson ! ; 

We have spoken of the versatility of Macaulay's powers. 
This, undoubtedly, is his most prominent characteristic. His 
genius is at once showy and splendid, astonishing by the mag- 
uificence of its attributes, at the same time that it is adapted to 
set off every thing to the best advantage. Few writers, we 
opine, with the materials which they possess, would be able so 
economically to employ their resources. We wonder, at times, 
how he could find so much to say on a subject, which would 
seem, long since, to have been completely exhausted. His 
mind, in this respect, resembles the genius of Burke, in variety 
of imagery and illustration, without the profound thought and 
retlection, however, of the latter. Not content with placing the 
idea in one light, he seeks to throw around it a thousand lights 
and shades, and having once stated the argument, formally, em- 
ploys “ horse, foot, and dragoon” in bringing up the onset. As 
regards the illustration itself, no matter how homely it may be, 
provided it explain the thing intended—the jewel is no less 
bright for the plainness of its setting. Amplification, rather 
than expression, is his forte. This very fertility of invention, 
however, becomes, on the whole, a serious detect in the com- 
position of his works. The mind, weary with the extent and 
variety of subjects brought before its contemplation, is lost in 
the labyrinth of splendor, rendered still more tedious from the 
eflect of repetition. We admire, for the first time, the splendid 
contrast between Shaftesbury and Sir William Temple, but 
when, as in “ Lord Bacon,” the antithesis is extended to four or 
live pages, we grow weary of the subject, and are inclined to 
exclaim, with the Mantuan bard, 


**Claudite, jam rivos, pueri: sat prata biberunt.” 


Rocks, hills, and plains, any thing, indeed, is better than a dead 
level ; but who would for ever wish to gaze on the same land- 
scape—to view the same scene / 

Thus far we have considered the character of Macaulay’s 
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writings, simply in regard to their merits : henceforward it will 
become necessary to take a diflerent view of the subject. 

The question, “What constitutes the character of the true 
Critic !” is one which has been sometimes agitated in the literary 
world. Sensibility, taste, a love of the sublime and beautiful, 
all these have been supposed to enter essentially into the charac. 
ter of the literary censor ; imagination, however, we add, should 
not be by any means wanting. [tis not suflicient, in the character 
of the critic, that he iudge ; he must paint also to the imagina- 
tion and the heart. ‘To the writer, especially—the individual 
who seeks to sway mind by the original inspiration of genius— 
such a faculty is peculiarly important. He must love as well 
as admire—his figures must not only live, but breathe—charac- 
ter must stand out on the canvas—feeling must glow beneath 
the surface of intellect. He must be a Raphael, as well as 
Longinus—the Phidias, as well as the Praxitiles of mind. 
‘The imagination is the drapery of the critic, nor is truth ever 
more palatable than when dressed in the garb of fiction. The 
difference between the character of the true and false critic, 
may be illustrated by the difference between Bulwer and Scott. 
The one dazzles—the other warms. Ernest Maltravers is a hero 
in romance, Viola, a beautiful creation; yet the one is a splendid 
painting—the other possesses none of that mortal interest which 
lingers round the image of Lucy Ashton, which softens the 
memory of Jeanie Deans! Thus, also, with the writings of 
Macaulay. Instead of life-like representations of character, 
we are presented with a mechanical contrivance, a mere automa- 
ton of intellect. The throne of criticism would seem in this 
instance, to be placed beyond the empire of the affections, 
whence, Rhadamanthus-like, the critic dispenses the awful judg- 
ment of the literary tribunal. Instead of character, warm, ani- 
mated, and glowing, we are presented with nerves, blood ves- 
sels, and tendons—all the parts, in short, which constitute the in- 
dividual, Call you this criticism? As well give the name of 
humanity to the disgusting contents of the dissecting room. 
Such a man is the A’sculapius of the literary art—an anatom- 
ist in the field of mind ! 

Two individuals at present share the empire of criticism in 
the Republic of Letters—Carlyle and Macaulay! The one ap- 
pears to our view in an English garb, the other is but but half 
revealed in his cloudy covering, behind the smoke of his Ger- 
man meerschaum ! Multitudes, echoing the sentiment of their 
predecessors, eulogize in flattering strains the character of their 
respective candidates, at the same time that they are as inno- 
cent of a knowledge of their merits, as the unshorn lamb. 
They have dipped into the shallow surface of Macaulay’s glit- 
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ter—and call him profound. They have penetrated into the cir- 
cumambient atmosphere of German Carlyleism, and ery, “ Lo. 
look there ! see him!” Hard, rugged sentences—quaint phrase- 
ology—dislocations of the English language—these are mere 
circumstances in the estimation of these pseudo-critics—flashes 
trom the cloudy covering—proots of superior intellect. Schil- 
ler and Goethe, aye ! and Mephistopheles, are forever on their 
tongues, though they be learnedly ignorant who Goethe was, or 
what works the /atter gentleman (') may have written! These 
critics (heaven save the mark!) read with the same gusto 
«Thackeray's Chatham,” and “ Warren Hastings ;” they credit 
the whole of Carlyle’s interpretation of Géecthe’s Faust and He- 
lena; they swallow down the whole story of the disappearance 
of the former mysterious personage. Charles Lamb was right 
—the days ot “ lero- Worship” are not over ! 

“The radical difference in Genius,” says Lord Bacon, “in 
respect to philosophy and learning, is this: that some minds 
are stronger and more adapted to mark the differences of things 
—others, to note their resemblances. For a steady and sharp 
genius can fasten the attention, and cling to every subtlety of 
difference: but sublime and discursive intellects recognize only 
the slightest and most general resemblances of objects. Thus 
each fall easily into excess, by catching either at the shadows 
or points of difference of things.”* Thus is it, we apprehend, 
with Carlyle and Macaulay. The former marks the resemblance ; 
the latter, the difference. The sublime and daring intellect of 
the one, finds its appropriate element in the cloudy atmosphere 
of German tnysticism—the shadowy forms of Teutonic romance. 
The subtle genius of the other speculates on the ditlerence be- 
tween Shaftesbury and Sir William Temple, Milton and Dante— 
the Baconian and Platonic systems of Philosophy. ‘Thus, to 
recur to the conclusion of Bacon, “ each falls into excess, b 
catching either at the shadows or points of difference of things.” 
Macaulay might pull down a system, but he could not build one 
up; Carlyle builds—a castle in the air. Unite the elements of 
the two, and vou have the idea of the true critic—one who to 
the discernment of the philosopher, unites the imagination ot 
the poet. Were we, indeed, to choose between the two charac- 
ters, we should not be at a loss which to prefer. Give us rather 
the innocent credulity of the German, than the cold, chilling 
scepticism of the English writer. We may love, even when 
the object is unworthy our affection, but from universal heart- 
lessness, heaven deliver us ! 

But Macaulay is a satirist, as well as critic. Ever since 


* Nov. Org. Lib. I. Aph. LV 
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the publication of Pope's Dunciad, and “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” satire, as a weapon, has been frequently 
employed by the reviewing fraternity, et id omne genus. How 
far Macaulay has succeeded in brandishing this weapon, will ap 
pear from a consideration of the several articles which compose 
the “ Miscellanies.” His satire is not merely a shield, 


* Ethereal temper, massy, large, aod round, 


Behind Lim cast ;" 


but a two-edged sword, cutting both ways with its stroke, 
Wit has been called a dangerous instrument; if so, satire must 
be considered as still more hazardous in its application. That 
the occasional administering of satire, on the part of reviewers, 
is beneficial, as establishing a proper censorship of the press, we 
do not deny. The strictures of the Edinburgh Review called 
forth the production of “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
aforesaid ; still it must be remembered that every scribbler ot 
verses is nota Byron. In the case of Byron also, the produc- 
tion of his muse was occasioned by the insults and injuries lav- 
ishly heaped upon his character, added to the chafing of a mind 
naturally haughty and untractable, and “a wounded spirit who 
can bear !” scesiee’s satire, however, is a cold-blooded com- 


position; the shaft is not merely pointed, it leaves a sting be- 
hind. Witness his remarks on Croker, in “ Boswell’s Life ot 
Johnson,” and that delicate using up of an opponent, in his ob- 


servations on the biographer of Sir James Mackintosh. “ The 
author has not the smallest notion of the state of England in 
1688 ; of the feelings and opinions of the people; of the rela- 
tive position of the parties; of the character of one single pub- 
lic man on either side. No single passage can give any idea of 
this equally diffused ignorance, this omninescience, if we may 
carry the *hardihood of our vocabulary’ so far as to coin a new 
word for what is to us quite a new thing.” He sneers at the 
royalist party—he sneers at the papists—he sneers at Boswell— 
he sneers at Johnson ; in short, his most formidable argument 
is, asneer! ‘Truly, “O most lame and impotent conclusion !” 
Undoubtedly, the chief excellence of Macaulay lies in his 
command of the subject. He is evidently well versed in all 
which relates to the subject-matter of his works, bringing out 
from the inexhaustible store-house of his genius “ things new 
and old.” To use his own language, as applied to Lord Bacon, 
“ His understanding resembled the tent which the fairy Pariba- 
non gave to prince Ahmed. Fold it, and it seemed a toy for the 
hand of a lady ; spread it, and the armies of powerful sultans 
might repose beneath its shade.” Equally conspicuous with the 
amplitude of his ideas, is the minuteness of his observations. 
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Not a fact, not a circumstance, not even a date, escapes his ob- 
servation ; he stoops to superintend even the correction of a ty- 
pographical blunder. Ignorance is the last thing with which 
we are inclined to tax the powers of the author of the “ Mis 
cellanies.” ‘The only difficulty in the case is, that he seeks to 
carry his knowledge too far, in attempting to explain every 
thing. Now, we venture to affirm, that there are some things 
in nature and art, in the world of matter and mind, which can- 
not be explained. Where reason ends, there faith begins. Who 
would ever form an idea of the poet, from Macaulay's analysis 
of the imaginative faculty’? Poetry must be read, in order to be 
felt; then, if the mind be true to itself, it will feel the Inspiration 
of the theme ; nay, it will catch, at times, from its contemplation, 
a more than mortal harmony. When does Milton wrap the 
mind in more than primitive glow, but in the perusal of Para- 
dise Lost! or Cervantes convulse with original humor. but in 
the pages of the immortal Don Quixote ’ Attempt, for a mo- 
ment, to analyze the character of the poet, and its essence es- 
capes; mystery is the very element of his existence. The 
clouds behind which the poet hides his conceptions, are not 
merely the drapery of his imagination—they are essential even 
to his existence as a poet. In the writings of Macaulay, this 
awe, this reverence for genius, disappears. We are presented 
with the mortal, instead of the immortal hero. Faith finds no 
anchor for her confidence ; the veil which hides the finite from 
the infinite, is torn aside for ever ! 

But it is time to come to the subject-matter of “ Macaulay's 
Miscellanies.” This, on the whole, is not so easy a task as 
might at first, perhaps, be imagined. The extent and variety of 
his works alone, preclude a particular observation of their con- 
tents. The reviewer has brought together articles of every 
form and description, embracing almost every subject in the 
scope of English Literature, from the age of Chaucer, down to 
the comparatively late period of the English Revolution. He 
praises the sublime genius of Dante, the lofty powers of Chat- 
ham, he stops to crack a joke with Boswell, and converse tete- 
a-tele with Cowley and Milton. Out of such a mass of ma- 
terial, it is obvious, therefore, that we can only make a selec- 
tion. A-selection ! it is like exhibiting a stone, as the sample of 
a house ; an extempore effusion, for an elaborate oration | | 

The three principal performances of Macaulay, are Milton, 
Lord Bacon, and Warren Hastings. It is our purpose, at pre- 
sent, to offer a remark or two on each of these articles, in suc- 
cession. The first thought which occurs to our mind, nm the 
perusal of Milton, is the peculiar tact and versatility of the 
writer. We wonder, in going over a ground so much trodden, 


vou wa 33 
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how he is able to glean even a sheat in the thrice reaped field 
of criticism. Our wonder, however, ceases on the perusal of 
the article. We are let, as it were, into the insight of the 
author's mind, in his treatment of the subject. The article js 
not one on Milton particularly, but on poetry, Dante, and the 
English Revolution. We have the most fault to find, however, 
with his critique on the genius of Milton. The character ol 
Milton! Who shall attempt to analyze it? When he chose 
for himself the representation ot Paradise Lost, he did not 
abandon, merely, the scenes of earth, but also those bounds 
which Genius always sets to its progress. The Paradise Lost, 
can no more be judged of by the modern rules of criticism, 
than the vision which St. Paul beheld in the third heavens, can be 
represented by the day-dreams of the modern transcendentalist | 
The genius of Milton, approaches the most to inspiration, of any 
thing of which we can form a conception. In regard to his 
supernatural agencies, we do not agree with the author of the 
“ Miscellanies.” Milton, we conceive, did not employ  super- 
natural agencies, simply from his own choice, nor, on the other 
hand, did he consider them as “ debateable ground ;” they are 
absolutely essential to the character of his poems; we can no 
more dispense with them, than with the Pan and Isis—the Jupiter 
and Venus, of the Ancient Poetry. The inconsistency of Milton, 
consists not in his clothing of spirit in human form, but in be- 
stowing upon it human attributes. His incarnations are too 
incarnate. His fiends are, if possible, less fiend-like than the 
demons of Dante. Satan has, to our minds, something of morta! 
interest, When he is thus represented by the poet: 


* Thrive he assayed, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 


Tears, such as angels wee », burst forth.” 


If Milton tailed in this respect, he failed only where success was 
impossible.* 

“Lord Bacon” is a somewhat diflerent performance. The 
writer here adheres more closely to his subject, rightly distin- 
guishing between the life and writings of Bacon. He has 
drawn out with masterly skill the character of the great phi- 


*In regard to Macaulay's Poetic Theory, a word on this point, only, is sufficient 
Surely, Macaulay would not give his readers to understand, that the poet must “ un- 
weave the web of lis mind, in order to the production of a great poem in a civilized 
age.” Such an idea must be considered as wholly heterodox in its character ; one 
not sunctioned at allin the Republic of Letters. As respects the sentiment, that the 
poet and the critic cannot be united in the same individual, the practice of the author 
himself, is, perhaps, the best comment on his remarks. The author of ‘‘ Warren Ha» 
tings,” figures as the reviewer of the ** Lays of Ancient Rome!” Vive /a Bagatelle : 
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losopher, concluding with a distinct view of his philosophy. He 
enters with great discrimination into the merits of the Platonic 
and Baconian systems of philosophy, showing the distinctive 
traits of cach of these schools of mental science. In one 
particular, however, we difler with Macaulay on this subject. 
lt was not so much “ fruit, as the appli ation of general 
prim iples to the investigation of nature, which was the 
weuliar characteristic of the philosophy of Lord Bacon. 
Men reasoned on inductive principles betore the time of Bacon: 
nay, the ancient philosophy did produce * fruit ;” the precepts 
of Plato and Aristotle, though they did not penetrate into the 
province of external nature, did improve and benefit the mind ; 
they strengthened by their exercise the reasoning powers— 
they taught the soul to think—a desideratum, we may remark, 
in the present age, peculiarly wanting. The physical sciences 
have, in a measure, outstripped the science of mind; the intel- 
lect is lost in the labyrinth of wonders everywhere spread out 
before it; to use the words of a writer of our own country: 
“the world is turned into a vast factory, and the voice of the 
soul is silent amidst the confused whirring of ten thousand 
noisy engines.” Bacon first applied the general principles of 
philosophy to the investigation of nature, and in so doing, per- 
formed a service for mankind, which has rendered him, univer- 
sally, the benefactor of the race. In the language of Macaulay, 
as applied to him, “he moved the minds which move the world.” 
ltis something to point out the right road to knowledge, though 
vou do not pursue it yourself; and such is the peculiar glory of 
Bacon. 

Most, if not all, of our readers, undoubtedly, have perused the 
speech of Burke, and more particularly that masterly perform- 
ance, the oration of Sheridan on the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. ‘T’o such individuals, the essay of Macaulay on that 
subject, needs no comment. It is, perhaps, the only article of 
the kind which will bear to be placed side by side with the 
productions of the English orators, for splendor of argument and 
illustration. Indeed, we know not, in the whole compass of Eng- 
lish criticism, a passage more splendid than that which occurs 
in the description of the Governor-General, on his impeach- 
ment before the English tribunal, the appearance of the illustri- 
ous criminal himself, and, more than all, the delineation of the 
remarkable train by which he is surrounded. “ There stood 
Fox and Sheridan, the English Demosthenes and the English 
Hyperides. There was Burke, ignorant, indeed, or negligent of 
the art of adapting his reasonings and his style to the capacity 
and taste of his hearers; but in amplitude of comprehension 
and richness of imagination, superior to every orator, ancient 
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or modern. ‘There, with eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, a 
peared the finest gentleman ot the age,—his form developed by 
every manly exercise, his face beaming with intelligence and 
spirit—the ingenious, the chivalrous, the high-souled Windham, 
Nor though surrounded by such men, did the youngest manager 
pass unnoticed. Atan age when most of those who distinguish 
themselves in life are still contending for prizes and fellowships 
at college, he had won for himself a conspicuous place in par- 
liament. No advantage of fortune or connection was wanting, 
that could set off to the height his splendid talents and his un- 
blemished honor. * * ® But those who, within the last ten 
years, have listened with delight, till the morning sun shone on 
the tapestry of the House of Lords, to the lofty and animated 
eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, are able to form some estimate 
of the powers of a race of men, among whom he was not the 
foremost.” 

But we are wandering. In regard to the merits of the case, 
the opinions of individuals, undoubtedly, will ditler. Especially, 
do our convictions on the subject waver, as we peruse the re- 
marks of the diflerent advocates, pro and con the argument be- 
fore mentioned, Pehaps the eflect, in this instance, will be best 
illustrated by an anecdote told of an individual who listened to 
the splendid argument of Sheridan, above alluded to. At the 
expiration of the first hour, he said to a friend, * All this is decla- 
mation.” When the second was finished. * This is a wondertul 
oration.” At the close of the third, ‘Mr. Hastings has acted 
very unjustifiably.” At the fourth, * Mr. Hastings is an atrocious 
criminal.” And at the last, ‘Of all monsters of iniquity, the 
most enormous is Warren Hastings.’ That Macaulay, how- 
ever, has brought to bear on the subject more than his usual fe- 
licity of argument and illustration, cannot be denied. Nay, that 
he is unusually candid in his observations, in respect more par- 
ticularly to the Begum case, and the treatment of the princesses 
of Oude, is equally obvious. There is one point, however, on 
which we cannot agree with our reviewer. We refer to the 
case of Nuncomar. The execution of this unfortunate prince 
is, perhaps, the darkest picture in the sketch before us. Who, 
but a partial reviewer, would attempt to palliate the conduct of 
the Governor-General in this nefarious transaction, by such lan- 
guage as the following? “ But we look on the conduct of Has- 
tings in a somewhat different light. He was struggling for for- 
tune, honor, liberty, all that makes life valuable. He was beset 
by rancorous and unprincipled enemies. From his colleagues 
he could expect no justice. He cannot be blamed for wishing 
to crush his accusers.” Compare with this the language of 
Sheridan. “He is by turns a Dionysius and a Scapin. As 
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well might the writhing obliquity of the serpent be compared to 
the direct path of the arrow, as the duplicity of Mr. Hastings’ 
ambition to the simple steadiness of genuine magnanimity.” 
Verily, we thought to settle the dispute. But we retract. The 
character of Warren Hastings is as strange a mass of incon- 
sistencies, as the contradictory opinions of his commentators. 

We had intended to speak of the political character of Ma- 
caulay’s writings—his remarks on the English revolution. But 
we forbear. The subject would require, for its illustration, a 
separate article. In conclusion, we only remark—Let those who 
would gain a knowledge of the compass of English literature, 
who would see fine thoughts expressed in fine language, peruse 
more than once the writings of Macaulay. 


STANZAS 


Cut for me the fairest lowers, 
Ye who dwell in Beauty's bowers ; 
And of those that ever bloom, 
Breathing wildly their perfume, 
Twine a fitting wreath to place 
On a brow, where « very grace 
Hath a home in which to dwell, 
Sweet as Amphitrite’s cell. 

And if Father Ocean's caves 

Hide beneath his purple waves, 
Richest gems of those that lie 
Unrevealed to mortal eye, 

In this rosy chaplet set, 

Sull with crystal waters wet, 

None but those wluch brighter seem, 
Than the Morning’s onent beam 
Each with ever-varying hue, 


Blending still to charm anew. 


It is vain; however fair, 

Others may the garland wear 

She, whose eyes with sweet control, 
Waken love within my soul, 

Hath no need that o’er her form, 
With such graceful beauty warm, 
Aught less lovely should be thrown, 
Than the charms which are her own, 
Mingling in expression there, 

Nobly bright, serenely fair. 





MILTON. 


MILTON. 


“Up led by thee 
Into the Heaven of Heavens | have presumed, 
Au earthly guest, and drawn empyreal air.” 


Ix achamber of a small, but very neat dwelling, in the old 
Artillery-walk of London, about five o’clock in the afternoon of 
the fifteenth of November, 1674, an event—one of those few, 
which can never be blotted out from the ever-living P e of 
history—took place. The scene there presented was of solemn, 
sublime interest; the contemplation of which, after the lapse of 
acentury and a half, fails not to drive the dancing blood back to 
the reservoirs of the heart, whilst the inner spirit yields to the 
stern mandate, “ peace, be still.” Upon a bed in the centre of 
the room, lay a pale and wasted form, whose calm, majestic 
features, the rays of the setting sun were brightening, as they 
streamed through the faded, rent drapery of the window, kissing 
the pale brow and pallid cheek, as if loth to depart ; conscious, 
that ere he rose again upon that humble dwelling, a mighty 
spirit would have lett its gross envelopment, and been ushered 
into a world, where his beams would but dim the brightness of 
that glory, whigh reigns from “ everlasting to everlasting.” All 
was silence there, deep, awful silence, save only when the pain- 
drawn sob of anguish broke from the heaving bosom of a fair, 
young creature, who, burying her gentle face in the pillow, be- 
side the dying parent, showed that there was but one tie that 
bound her to the world, and that was soon to be severed by a 
hand which never stayed its blow for a widow’s prayers or an 
orphan’s tears. The wife was also there, gazing “ despite of 
pain.” upon him, “her life so late and sole delight ;” to whom 
the joy of tears was denied, in the extremity of her wo. Friends 
stood by the bedside, feeling not the less keenly their own coming 
bereavement, than sympathy for those more closely allied to 
the dying man. Presently, one of the mourning group laid his 
hand upon the breast of the form extended before him; but soon 
withdrawing it, and, as if fearful of breaking the deep silence, he 
whispered, “ he is gone—John Milton is dead !” 

Such an announcement, probably, created little of what is 
now called sensation, beyond the dwelling in which the event 
occurred ; and it is more probable, but a few of the noble, the 
great, the distinguished, gathered around the grave of the poor, 
neglected poet, as his remains were consigned to its cheerless, 
unyielding embrace ; but, it is nevertheless true, that a mighty 
spirit had passed from the world—a spirit that had left its own 
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bright impress upon the age in which it lived, and to future 
times, a rich and exhaustless legacy of mind. Hundreds, who 
had derided the champion of freedom, and despised the poet, in 
that licentious age, when, to contemn virtue, to scoff at rAlivion, 
was popular, and to trample on the rights of men, commendable, 
have since followed him into eternity, their names forgotten, or, 
if remembered, only to be excecrated as blots on human nature ; 
while that of Milton, waxing brighter and brighter, has now 
become identified with the history and glory of his country and 
the world, 
Milton’s title to fame rests upon a foundation broad and 
strong. He wrote from no mercenary, no ignoble motive, with 
no view to an ephemeral reputation. Long and severe was the 
discipline of mind to which he subjected himself, ere he ventured 
to launch forth upon that wide, unknown sea, whose broad ex- 
panse he so earnestly and so long desired to traverse. It was 
not by means of books alone, he sought to prepare himself for 
that career he marked out for his pursuit in early youth. 
Though essential to correctness of taste and chasteness of style 
and sentiment, as well as to skill in execution, he regarded them 
only as the concomitants of a superior knowledge, upon which 
all the success of poetry depends. This knowledge was to be 
acquired by free and familiar intercourse with men and things, 
by patient, persevering eflorts to pierce within the veil, thrown 


around the inner self of every individual, and by probing to the 
quick all the secret passions and sympathies of the human heart. 
A task of no ordinary difficulty, but once accomplished, the 
path of fame is easy of ascent. He who in early lite aspires to 
the poetic wreath, and feels within him that glorious spirit which 
urges on to fame and —— scarce ever fails to meet with 


blighting disappointment; for however beautiful may be his 
style, however chaste his sentiments, a power is lacking, with- 
out which he cannot touch those secret impulses of the heart, 
that ever move to the soft music of true poetry. The most 
illustrious example of the natural poet to be met with in the 
whole history of literature, is Shakspeare ; but, though he pos- 
sessed that most necessary power in the highest degree, he 
nevertheless failed in the other, yet less important qualifications 
of the poet; and consequently, was unable to attain to so high 
an elevation, as if he had blended the natural with the artificial, 
the true with the beautiful. As the poet of nature, his fame is 
céextensive with the existence of nature herself. Dryden, on 
the contrary, the successor of Milton, as was the latter of Shak- 
speare, writing for a peculiar age and state of socicty, all his 
productions are ple with their peculiarities, and possess 
very little in common with other ages and other men. A change 
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so vreat as had taken place in the character of the English 
court, could not fail to excite a powerful noxious influence u 

all attached to it. This state of society was entirely factitious, 
as it mist ever be when dependent for its tone upon the caprice 
of a single individual, and constantly liable to abrupt changes ; 
and it isa matter of no surprise, that the self same spirit which 
pervaded it, crept eventually into the literature of the age, and 
ingrafted itself upon the poetry, deadening its power, and con- 
tracting its influence to the few years and limited space in 
which such a state of society existed. From the literary paraly- 
sis consequent upon this state of things, English poetry hath 
never entirely recovered; and, although it cannot be denied 
that its shattered power has been somewhat revived, yet, if we 
would seize upon and enjoy its true spirit, we must travel back 
through centuries, seek its rise with Chaucer, its decay with the 
death of Milton. 

It is not true, be it understood, that Dryden is obnoxious to 
all the blame due to the first corrupter of English poetry. Long 
before his time, an almost imperceptible movement had been 
made, to produce the result he finally succeeded in effecting ; 
sinall, indeed, in its incipient stages, but gradually increasing, 
and growing stronger as it advanced, it would probably have 
reached its utmost limit much sooner than it did, had not Mil- 
ton, foreseeing its deleterious tendency, thrown across its path 
the whole force of his transcendant genius, and for a brief space 
arrested its onward course. As a poet, even Shakspeare had 
not a deeper insight of the * Divine Idea,” the true spirit of po- 
etry, than had Milton, or knew better how to touch the secret, 
deeply embedded sympathies of the human heart. Nor had Pope 
the power of moulding the language in which he wrote, into 
sweeter strains, or more harmonious cadences. Milton, uniting 
the excellences and beauties of both in himself, without the 
faults of either, elevates the soul with a sublimity unattempted 


by the former, and ravishes with a sweetness unattained by the 
latter. 


* In notes, with many a winding bout 
Ot linked sweetness, long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 


The hidden soul of harmony.” 


The fact of there being no written life of Milton, is a matter 
of profound regret to the literary world. It is true, indeed, a 
few writers have essayed to give some of the most important 
incidents in the transient existence of the great poet, very face- 
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tious by uttering them under the high-sounding title of “ Life,” 
and the world has acquiesced in the title. Seized with an ad- 
miration of that towering genius which could so far “ o’er top 
its fellows,” we hasten eagerly to these, to learn something of 
the man—to behold the various and mighty conflicts of a mighty 
spirit struggling against the corruptions enveloping it, burning 
to throw off its vile shackles and make its glittering mark on 
the history of its age—to draw forth the secret impulses, the 
inner motives, the deep imaginings of a soul impatient of re- 
straint, and to learn from whence proceeded those actions, the 
mysterious symbols of thought, which are ever regarded the 
great marks of greatness. ies how bitter the disappointment ! 
Instead of gaining an insight into the man, the spiritual, undy- 
ing essence, we are treated to a profusion of facts and incidents 
about the animal, long since crumbled into dust, in the chancel 
of St. Giles’s church—how it was born, married, and died, the 
three great crises in the existence of the man-animal. Johnson 
has sneered at, vilified, and traduced his noble character; Ha- 
ley has purified it from the filth of the great literary dictator ; 
and these, save his own imperishable works, are all we have, 
all we can know, of Milton. Were we asked for the best 
knowledge of his true, his living, his spiritual character, we 
would point, unhesitatingly, to his incomparable productions. 
In them we read the soul, its thoughts, its feelings, its irrepres- 
sible impulses, 


** Which set the heart on fire 


Te spurn the world, and unto Heaven aspire.” 


Like the young, unskilled mariner, who, ere he ventures out 
on the limitless, unfathomable deep, seeks to perfect his skill 
and knowledge by short and rapid voyages, Milton dared not, 
at first, task his powers or peril his fame in one bold enterprise. 
The early efforts of his genius, though trivial in their nature, 
compared with that vast work upon which his fame is anchored, 
as toa rock of adamant, were, nevertheless, excellent enough 
to indicate poetic talents of the highest order. He felt within 
himself a strong spiritual impulse, ever striving to free itself, 
and bring forth 


“The cternal brood of glory excellent,” 


and a noble, manly confidence in his matchless powers, that 
uo circumstances could depress, no dangers appall. With all 
the noblest poets of the world, he wrote not for fame alone, 
but was urged on to continued and energetic action by an 
unseen, not unfelt power, that could not be repressed. lt, in- 
deed, as some contend, an ardent desire of fame, of wealth, of 
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honor, were the only inward requisites to constitute the poet, 
how different had been the experience of the world! Homer 
had never been the author of the Iliad ; Shakspeare had died as 
he lived, an outlawed player ; and, doubtless, the head of Mil. 
ton would have bounced upon the seaflold, with those of Vane 
and Lambert. The experience of the poet is far otherwise, 
Like the vreat generals and statesmen of the world, he is formed 
in view of a particular object, and nothing but his own perverse. 
ness can ever turn his genius from its course. Destiny has 
marked out the path for his pursuit, and disappointment and 
ruin await him if he strives to thwart its impulses. The truth 
of this principle was never more fully exemplified, than in the 
career of Milton. From the first dawn of reason, he devoted 
himself to the service of the Muses, and never swerved from 
his allegiance. ‘Though death in its most repulsive, most horrid 
form, intercepted his progress, and persecution advanced her 
three-pronged instrument of torture, neglect, contempt, and 
wrong, at his dauntless breast, and though a thousand circum- 
stances constantly arose, in an age remarkable for stirring 
action, to damp the ardor of his aspiring soul, and smoulder its 
deep sensibilities, its spiritual throbbings, under the pressure of 
animal calls, they were of no avail; for with manly fortitude, 
with heroic vigor, he kept a right onward course, and when 
defeat, disgrace, and ruin seemed inevitable, triumphed right 
gloriously. In early youth he pledged himself, with all the 
ardor and confidence of an enthusiast, to the service of his 
country and its literature, and nobly did he redeem that pledge. 
Destiny, a destiny that could be felt and understood, impelled 
him to stake his faith upon the honor and genius of his country, 
and the same inscrutable, inner power of the soul, aided him in 
keeping full sternly the faith thus staked ; and he who would 
learn the great secret of genius, its origin, its struggles, its tri- 
umphs, must rake long and deep among the passions, the feel- 
ings, the sensations of the soul, for that one, great, impulsive 
power, destiny! Here lay the secret of Milton’s energy, his 
perseverance, his success. 

The richness of thought and beauty of sentiment everywhere 
discernible in the earlier poetry of Milton's muse, are of the 
highest order, and surpass every thing of the kind ever attempted 
in his native language. A genius like his, even in its incipient 
action, could not move but to be felt, and, whether he touched 
the tumultuous passions of the soul with strains of Mirth, soothed 
them with the sweeter notes of Melancholy, or, saddened with 
a mourntul Monody, they were all impregnated with the same 
transcendent power and natural vigor. They beat with the 
deep pulsations of nature, and every heart throbbed involuntarily 
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to their magic touch. By the ardor with which he, from the 
first, applied himself to the acquisition of knowledge, he reveals 
how keenly he felt the inward promptings of an aspiring spirit. 
Not that such acquisition can compensate tor the want of inward 
impulse, infuse genius when nature has denied it, or beget noble 
thoughts where the capacity for them is lacking. Such a con- 
ception is the most foreign to minds whose spiritual nature 
derives its highest gratification, and gains its brightest climpses 
of truth and high intelligence from silent communion with itself. 
Knowledge is useful only so far as it can be made the means of 
drawing torth thought from the inner shrines, the penetralia of 
the soul, of giving it a tangible form, clothing it in an attractive 
garb, and causing it to produce its destined eflect upon others. 
Having drank from and exhausted all the fountains of knowl- 
edge in his own country, Milton sought the land of passion and 
of song. He would tread the soil once ennobled by the pres- 
ence of Dante and Petrarch, and converse with those who had 
listened to the syren strains of Tasso’s muse. Here all the 
enthusiasm of an ardent nature, all the marvelous brilliancy ot 
a dazzling intellect, were enkindled to a fiercer glow. That 
lofty imagination, hitherto restrained by the clouded skies and 
chilling airs of England, now roved unfettered beneath the 
beams of an Italian sun. That mighty intellect, till now con- 
fined within the murky walls of a study, had now free scope to 
range the richest classic ground. Surrounded by such influ- 
ences, conversant with scenes of so much interest, and devoting 
himself with intense passion to the study of the master minds 
presented for his models, it is no cause of wonder that the soul 
of Milton became inflamed, and in one bold flight outstripped 
the noblest sonnets of the sweetest Italian poet. But the destiny 
of Milton was not to dwell on the classic soil of Italy, or to 
waste the energies of his mind upon a foreign language. He 
had a great, a glorious mission to accomplish, and that high im- 
pulse of the soul urged him to its completion. Paradise Lost 
was to be written, and he was to be the writer. Such was his 
destiny, and death had no power over him till the appointed 
task was done. It was born with him, and all his vigorous 
mental discipline, all the early developments of his giant intellect, 
were but things necessary to its production. It was still there, 
during all the confusion of the moral, political, and social ele- 
ments which marked that stirring period, subsequent to his return 
to his native land, forming and developing itself inwardly, tll 
the favored tim®@ arrived, when it should burst upon the world 
with unsurpassed strength and power. | 
That period came. After years of toil, of misery, of perilous 
contlicts—after measuring weapons with and triumphing over 
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the first scholar of his age, and standing forth almost solitary and 
alone, strong in the eternal principles he advocated, and in the 
depth of true religious feeling, the intellectual champion of free- 
dow, the vindicator of the people of England, the admired of 
all Europe, the friend and confidant of that dark, stern man, 
whose name stands out in such bold relief in the history of his 
times—atter having lived to witness the destruction of all his 
hopes and all his friends, neglected, despised, blind, poor, in peril 
of his lite, then his inner man again began to heave with the 
fierce throes of genius, and at length brought forth the pertec- 
tion of his intellect, the glory of his name, Paradise Lost. 

It has been already remarked, this great effort of Milton was 
not the product of a single year or a single era of his life, but 
the work of his whole existence, every moment of which had 
contributed something to its perfection. Conscious of his own 
transcendent powers, and confiding in his powerful intellect, 
from his earliest years he showed 


* The spirit of a youth 


Who means to be of note.” 


His ardent mind was continually glowing with the noble thought 
of contributing something to the happiness and intellect of his 
country and his race, and the inward impulse unceasingly urged 
him on to embody and embellish the ideal he had conceived. In 
his own simple language, he says, “1 felt an inward prompting, 
which now grew daily upon me, that by labor and intent study, 
(which I take to be my portion in this life,) joined with the 
strong propensity of nature, I might, perhaps, leave something 
so written to after-times, as they should not willingly let it die.” 
Such was the Janguage of Milton’s youth, but it was not till 
forty years had elapsed that his early dreams of fame were 
fully realized—fully realized'!—nay, more, the result has far 
surpassed the highest flights of his imagination, the wildest 
vagaries of his youthful fancy. 

His country was his idol, and to augment her glory, he was 
willing to spend his talents, his energies, nay, life itself. His 
chief ambition was to gain the applause of his countrymen, and 


be said to have added somewhat to the literature of his native 
land. 


** And it shall well suffice me, and shall be 
Fume and proud recompense enough for me, 
If Usa, golden-haired, my muse may learn ; 
If Alain, bending o’er his crystal urn, 
Switt whirling Abra, Trent's o'er shadowed Aream, 
If lovelier far than all in my esteem, 
Thames, and the Tamar tinged with mineral hues, 
And northern Orcades, regard my muse.” 
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low prophetic ' For not only is his muse regarded, venerated, 
trom Cornwall to Johnny Groat’s, but wherever literature has a 
name, there Milton is known, and the Paradise Lost stands side 
by side with the Iliad and the Aeniad. 

“It was not our purpose to write a critiqué upon the great 
eflurt of Milton’s genius—that were a task of the first magnitude, 
and it is not given to every one to bend the bow of Ulysses— 
but simply to depict what we consider his poetical character 
and genius. But applying to it, as a whole, the quaint remark 
that Carlyle applies to Shakspeare, we would say, “it is decidedly 
the greatest thing England ever did.” 

The glowing imaginations of Homer and Virgil had been 
exercised upon vivid descriptions of the actions of men, and 
deities, but a slight remove trom men, and these they had in- 
vested with a marvelous brilliancy and glory. ‘Tasso had 
mounted a step higher, but still retaining much of earthiness in 
lis descriptions of celestials, much that is unnatural in the 
characters of his men. Dante had pictured to the mind, with 
the pencil of a master, the inhabitants of two worlds, both dis- 
tinct from earth, yet even Ais bold imagination could not en- 
tirely separate them from certain characteristics appertaining 
exclusively to the latter. The imagination of Spenser had 
reveled to satiety in all the luxuries of fabled * Facrie Lande,” 
while Shakspeare had confined his muse to the faithful painting 
of human nature. Milton essayed a higher flight, and, like that 
bold spirit he has drawn with so much force, dared his adven- 
turous way through chaotic contusion, the gloomy realms of 
night, and sought a world before unknown in poetry. He 
attempted it, and he triumphed, and in so doing, has exhibited 
powers of the imagination, limitless as the bright world to which 
he soared, and opened new scenes ond objects of contemplation 
tothe human mind. With a boldness equaled only by his sue- 
cess, he approached the awful seat of Omnipetence, around 
which are “ clouds and darkness,” and revealed to man the hid- 
den secrets of heaven. With a most lavish hand, he piles glory 
upon glory, beauty on beauty, “ Ogcay ie ‘Odurw,” in his deserip- 
tions of the heavenly world, till he reaches a sublimity, where 
every mind but his own shrinks back appalled ; still he pursues 
his onward course, surmounting every obstacle, overcoming 
every barrier, undazzled by the blaze of glory that burns around 
him, undismayed by the beaming faces of Cherubim and Ser- 
aphim, bent in wonder on the venturous mortal, nor stops his 
flight but before the throne of Omniscience, where he listens to 
the fearful counsels of eternity. Anon he plunges to the lower 
world, and hell, with its horrors, its shrieks, its woes, are all 
made to pass before our minds. We behold the Arch-fiend, 
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strong in “native might,” boldly daring “ Omnipotence to arms,” 
in blasphemous but sublime language, infusing his own indom- 
itable spirit into the trembling hearts of his rebel followers. 
Again he changes the scene, and we are ravished by the music 
of Paradise, and soothed by his delightful deseriptions of na. 
ture in her pristine bloom, and with the tenderness and love of 
the two noble beings embowered within its grateful shades, in 
whose creation and tragic history we must ever feel a lively 
interest, 

The genius of the language in which Milton wrote, was all 
too feeble and limited to express the workings of his inward 
spirit, or the brillant images of his imagination. It broke be- 
neath the mighty task imposed, but nothing daunted, he brought 
to its aid the richest tributes of all the classic languages, and 
thus enriched, he has incorporated into it some of the sublimest 
passages, the most exalted sentiments, to be found in any litera- 
ture. Time and space would fail to enumerate all the glories 
of this great work ; suflice it to say, that in respect to the three 
particulars already mentioned, strength of imagination, lofty 
sublimity, and power of language, no human production can 
compare with that of the great English Poet. 

Such was Milton, his genius, and his character, and in what- 
ever light we view him, he still presents the same noble char- 
acteristics, the same exalted powers, with “less of earth in them 
than heaven.” Young, elegant, and accomplished, assiduously 
preparing himself for noble efforts, he wins our hearts with the 
sweetness of his lyric strains, and gives good earnest of better 
things to come. Stern, manly, and enthusiastic in his devotion 
to liberty, in maturer years, uncompromising in his defense of 
virtue, frank and candid in an age of hypocrisy, he gains our 
respect and veneration. In his old age, though shorn of all his 
honors, blind and poor, yet almost insensible to the wants of the 
outer man, he still sustains the inner spirit with the food of 
heaven, and commercing with the skies, draws from thence the 
materials for wreathing a garland to adorn the honored altar 
of his country’s literature. Viewing him thus in his desertion 
and decay, we are wont to regret that we could not have been 
with him in his age, to sit at his feet, listening to the voice of 
his wisdom, lightening his sorrows by reading to him from his 
beloved authors, and by endeavoring to ease his noble mind from 
the bitter contemplation of his public and private wrongs, when 
he complains that, 

** Dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 
Within doors and without ; still as a fool, 
In power of others, never in my own, 
Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half.” 
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We turn with loathing from that relentless bigotry, which 
could thus neglect and despise the noblest, bravest spirit of the 
age, to the more cheerful reflection of how nobly he redeemed 
the pledge given to his country in youth, that his sorrows were 
but for a season, while his fame is universal, immortal, and that 
the man is yet to be, who can bear away the palm of English 
poetry from MILTON. ' 


TUE MOSS ROSE 


Tue Spirit of Beauty came one day 
To visit the earth awhile- 
To bathe young buds in the crystal dew. 


And paint them o'er with her smile 


The carmine blush’d a dee per red, 
The tulip’s leaves grew bright, 
The violet caught a purpler tint, 


The lily a purer white 


Rach tlower received a meher hue 
Than ever before was seen, 
And each made known, in silent song, 


Its love for the spirit queen. 


At length she came to a hal-blown rose, 
With beautiful damask hue 
And delicate leaves, that rock’d to sleep 


A drop of the morning dew 


Fairest and sweetest of flowers,” she said, 
** What boon wilt thou ask of me 
Speak, and the realm of beauty shall come 


And pay its homage to thee.” 


With modest blush, the rose replied, 
** Bright Spirit, but grant to me 
(ne other grace to the charms now mine 


*Tis all l can ask ot thee.” 


The Spirit smiled—but swift as thouglit 
To a fairy grotto flew, 
As swift returned, and over the rose 


\ mantle of moss she threw 


And thus array’d in siunple green, 
When summer its charms disclose, 
The fairest flower that blooms on earth, 


For me, ia the sweet moss rose 
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lv is often useful to observe, with some degree of attention, 
the various personages and scenes, in places of resort, that are 
lawful objects of public inspection, The recreation and ad- 
vantage thus afforded, after the toils of daily study, are sufli- 
cient to attach one to this habit in such a degree, that the same 
springs and weights by which the clock strikes the usual hour, 
will also encircle the head with its covering, and put the boots 
in motion through the door. 

A person who pursues this practice, will often be considerably 
amused with the variety of character that meets his view. if 
he be unknown, and himself eludes observation, he can success- 
fully study the feelings concealed beneath strange faces, and 
gain, perhaps, no little insight into the history of the persons he 
meets with. He may examine at leisure, those who little sus- 
pect themselves the subjects of observation, and many curious 
speculations will thence arise in his mind, on the various motives 
and principles of human conduct. His thoughts will not, in- 
deed, be infallible ; his own feelings may influence him, and the 
characters or scenes that pass, may sometimes appear good or 
bad, according as he is in good or ill humor; but currents of 
retlection will be set in motion, that will conduce much to a 
salutary mental activity, and may store the mind with many 
valuable thoughts. 

On an occasion of this kind, my attention was once caught 
by an old gentleman, of frank fo for countenance, who was 
speaking with a lad, an apparent stranger to the town, and 
seemed to be giving him some kind and necessary advice. He 
was warning him against trusting the appearances he must 
constantly meet in life, and concluded with the observation, 
that “all good qualities lie deeper than the surface.” 

The remark of the old gentleman gave rise to a variety of 
reflections on the customs and practices of society, and on the 
qualities that constitute politeness. My thoughts at last rested 
in the conviction, that the old man was no common character, 
and that he had touched on a central truth, in the affairs of 
manners and behavior. The more I thought of his words, the 
greater seemed their importance. They should be placed 
on every school of manners, on every desk of instruction; they 
should be engraved on every mind that would learn its true 
dignity ; and all should not only know, but have the knowledge 
fresh in their minds, that every good quality lies deeper than 
the surface. 

Could this idea once be impressed on the mind of the com- 
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munity in general, and on that of particular classes, it would 
work a thorough revolution in the vague notions that prevail 
respecting the thing called politeness. It would not, indeed, 
produce any extraordinary convulsions, the condition of society 
would not be materially changed, and the rules of etiquette, as 
at present understood, might remain in full vigor. But the 
present outside mode of thinking on this subject, would be ex- 
changed for the more philosophical one of judging merit by the 
development of disposition, and a polished exterior would be 
prized only as it recommended a true heart. Though Chester- 
licld might still be read, the precepts of Solomon and Paul would 
be considered the better guides in manners as well as doctrine, 
since they begin with purifying the disposition and refining the 
feclings, and it is thence an easy path to the improvement of 
the address. Whereas, the other seems indifferent whether the 
polish which he applies indiscriminately, serves to recommend 
virtue, or becomes a concealing veil to vice. In building an 
edifice, one clears away all obstructions, and digging deep, lays 
a firm foundation; the other erects it on an ungrateful rock, a 
plain covered with irritating sand, or a treacherous marsh, ready 
to swallow it. One is the man of mere surtace; the others 
teach that all good qualities lie deeper than this. 

No wonder, that with Chesterfield for a teacher, the world 
should be half erazy on this subject, and that so many heads are 
converted into soft receptacles for erroneous ideas to swim in. 
Never had the peripatetics, when discoursing with sublime unin- 
telligibleness, more tractable and docile pupils than he. His 
school confines its attention mostly to the adjustment of a cravat, 
and the regulation of a bow; and the most approved method of 
touching the hat to a lady met in the street, 1s the highest con- 
ception it entertains of gentility. He who can restore an acci- 
dentally lost glove to its fair owner with the most elegant con- 
gee, most resembles his lordship’s model. The mistake here, is 
an excessive attention to the minute forms of social intercourse, 
while not a thought is bestowed on the principle ot kindness 
from which they should flow; asif the machinist should confine 
his notice to the little wheels in the attic, and never attempt to 
put in order the moving power below. Indeed, the system tends 
to encourage affectation and hypocrisy, making its disciples deal 
out compliments which they do not believe, and utter sentiments 
that they never feel. This class includes the exquisites, of curl- 
ing mustaches, slender waist, and gold headed cane ; all smiles 
and bows for the gentry, but stiffer than their own whalebone 
when they meet the generous farmer, or the honest mechanic ; 
the butterflies that flutter gaily in the sunshine of fashion, but 
are cold as an iceberg under any other influence ; the ephem- 
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eral creatures that shed their coats oftener than the serpent tribe, 
and, indeed, put off and renew their being as often as a Parisian 
duchess finds it convenient to conceal a swelling on the arm, or 
any other unnatural protuberance. These are of the very first 
water, the ne plus ultra of this politeness, the embodiment (there 
is certainly no soul in the matter) of his lordship’s principles. 

It is often a relief to view a subject under different aspects. 

The weeping philosopher 1s answered by the loud lavgh of his 
merry neighbor, and the mind of the listener receives pleasure 
from the variety. A subject may be dark, yet it has different 
shades; it may be bright, yet, like the sun, it has spots to weaken 
its lustre. In the affair of manners, this variety is afforded by 
the different classes that practice habitually or occasionally, their 
own ideas on the subject. Many of these aim, of course, to 
imitate, in some degree, the sort already described, but their 
success will vary directly as their distance. To describe one 
of them, situated at a respectable remoteness, will be sufficient. 
Generally advancing no claim to the agreeable quality of being 
polite themselves, they imagine that manners consist in observ- 
ing certain rigid forms and conventional usages, of which, how- 
ever, their ideas are somewhat misty. Their error is mostly 
theoretical. They seldom attempt to embody their notions in 
wractice ; but when this chances to occur, their figure is ridicu- 
i enough to throw the gravest face into convulsions. Stiff 
and upright, they make a constant angle with the plane of the 
horizon—their voice sounds like an organ out of tune, and all 
their actions are as unnatural as those of a shark on the quarter 
deck, and their sufferings are probably more intense, because 
more prolonged. They are in misery, when obliged to con- 
form to their own ideas of politeness, and right glad when per- 
mitted to throw off its unnatural restraint. 

There are many classes intervening between these extremes. 
It might be a curious inquiry to trace out their several views, 
and mark how they blend and shade away in each other. And 
those who are fond of laughing at the preposterous folly of man- 
kind, might here carve out ample food for mirth. A picture of 
each, if skillfully drawn, would strike in every mind the chord 
that always vibrates at the touch of the ludicrous. A lesson ot 
manners might be drawn alike from the strutting coxcomb who 
carries his soul in his newest article of dress, and the plain qua- 
ker, with the broad hat that characterizes his clan. 

How ridiculous and absurd to men of sober sense, appear the 
thousand assumed airs and artificial swells that constitute much 
of social intercourse! The rustic leaves his country dwelling, 
the hamlet characterized by plain manners, and unblessed, per- 
haps, by the glitter of a fashionable aristocracy, and goes to re- 
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side in some centre of fashion and folly. He is an innocent 
youth vel ; he has scarcely even breathed out of the atmosphere 
of home, or for a single Sabbath been absent from the famils 
pew in the old meeting-house. He has mingled freely among 
the lads and lasses of the hills, and is emphatically, in spirit and 
appearance, one of their number. But now he leaves those 
scones of genuine nature, and enters on the artificial condition 
of city life. For a while, novelty withdraws his attention from 
himself, but soon becoming familiar with surrounding objects, he 
has time to contrast his own appearance with the sleek forms 
that move about him. He then looks down with a blush on his 
cowhide boots, and with a most melancholy countenance reflects 
on the homely, though substantial nature of his wardrobe. His 
hat, * bran new” only two years ago, and worn since onlv “to 
go tu meeting in,” compares most sorrowtully with the shining 
beavers on the sellers’ blocks, or those on the equally wooden 
skulls of the dandies. His appearance and figure become un- 
endurable ; he resorts to the tailor, and straightway gets himself 
metamorphosed into a complete fopling, with all the character- 
istics of that most contemptible class of personages. Then he 
must, of course, acquire the corresponding manners. He min- 
gles in the world, attends Mrs. Smith's dancing academy, and 
studies with a diligence he never used before, the art of bending 
his lumbar vertibre, and playing singular figures with his lower 
extremities. He trains the muscles of his tongue to a fashiona- 
ble whine, and learns the soft manner of touching his hat, that 
so-exquisite mode, which always excites a kind of contemptuous 
smile in all beholders not of the same genus. Yet not a single 
kindly feeling has been produced or cultivated—he becomes 
heartless, and in fact has less true politeness than before. For- 
merly his manners were the natural offspring of principle ; now 
he is polite merely by rule. The wonderful transformation, as 
in such a place it is only one of a multitude, receives little no- 
tice. If a cunning fox that has suffered from a trap persuades 
his companions, by an act of uniformity, to abbreviate their tails, 
one tail mor or less is of little consequence. 

But in due time he visits again the place of his nativity. He 
enters the old church on a Sabbath, taking care, of course, to be 
much later than the congregation. As he expected, he excites 
a great sensation: the people stare with wonder at their old ac- 
quaintance, but with emotions very different from the admiration 
he desired. A few silly girls may, indeed, be captivated—a few 
inexperienced youth be struck with envy and jealousy ; but the 
more sensible part of both sexes look at him with ho feeling 
more distinct than that of pure contempt. They think that 
since they last saw him, he has parted with most of his common 
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sense ; and this opinion is at once formed by all classes, from the 
minister and doctor to the occupant of the “ niggers’ pew.” 

And this is the general belief of mankind. A_ protusion of 
ornaments 18 commonly thought to signify a dearth of ideas, and 
the amount of an individual’s dandyism, to bear an inverse ratio 
to the quantity of his brains. Manners that are aflected or 
assumed, are designed either to conceal defects of character, or 
to counterteit some unpossessed excellence. To a close ob. 
server, they always appear in some degree unnatural, and there- 
fore must excite disgust. 

All these are counterfeits ; but there is a true politeness. It 
consists not in a particular mode of dress, or in any mere sur- 
face quality. A proper degree of attention to the attire, is, 
doubtless, indispensable, and neatness and taste, in this matter, 
are most becoming. The true philosophy of dress, is to avoid 
attracting attention by any singularity, verging toward either 
extreme. There is a golden mean here, as in every thing else, 
and right is he who observes it. ‘True politeness is a universal 
language, equally well understood and appreciated by all ranks 
and nations. Mungo Park found it, when faint in the wilds of 
Africa. It is a happy combination of good sense and good 
nature, the expression of kindness and benevolence, by appro- 
priate means in the common intercourse of life. A lively sen- 
sibility, is one of its essential qualities. ‘The mind must enter 
into the feelings of others, with a nice discrimination. This 
happy disposition makes the agreeable companion, who ever 
aims to make all around him easy and satisfied with themselves ; 
and then of course they will be pleased with him. Grossness of 
disposition and blunted feelings totally disqualify for polite be- 
havior. ‘The manners must spring from a deeper source than a 
code of laws formed on mechanical principles ; they must flow 
from a heart trained to goodness and virtue. Benevolence is 
the fountain of politeness: the modes of address generally ob- 
served by the virtuous and intelligent, are the stream in which 
it flows. Elevated and noble feelings are its soul; the corres- 
ponding manners its body. A correct disposition*ind improved 
advantages will soon entitle a person to the complete character 
of a polite man. As it springs from a disposition to do right, a 
desire to confer benefits and a wish to please, all can understand 
it, even though they do not suspect its name. It has nothing 
mysterious and little artificial, and the exhibition of it ever con- 
fers pleasure. Even the dog knows how to estimate it. Indeed, 
Lord Chesterfield himself, might learn from this animal, a lesson 
in which he gives no evidence that he was instructed. He 
seems never to have known that the feelings have any influence 
on the manners, or even on the countenance: he makes his rules 
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for enemies as well as friends; for the man whose evi! passions 
are cherished, as well as him in whose heart they are subdued : 
vainly imagining that mere attention to the manners and ad- 
dress, would make a perfect gentleman. Not so the noble an- 
imal | have mentioned. His signs of joy on meeting his master 
or friend, are sincere ; his good qualities lie deeper than the sur- 
face. And though his mode of salutation may be somewhat 
uncouth, though he may bring his tongue and lips a little nearer 
the cheek than a due regard to delicacy might suggest, yet even 
in this he rebukes the polished Chesterfield, for itis the result of 
feeling, pure feeling—as kissing should always be. 


MUSIC 
* One more then, one more strain.”’— Hemans 


On! bring me music—let me hear 
Those strains that fled so switt away ; 
Once more delight my ravished ea: 
With the sweet notes of yesterday 
They woke the echoes of my heart, 
They soothed away my inward pain ; 
Why did they on the winds depart— 


Oh! let me hear those notes again! 


The death damp gathers on my brow— 
Already plumed my feeble wing, 
My heart is throbless, yet e’en now 
To earth they bid my spirit cling 
Those strains once more! they flat along 
Like sounds from off yon viewless land, 
They are but whispers of that song 
That tell me of the spirit band. 


Now I am calm—this breast no more 
Is filled with doubt, or sadd‘ning fear ; 
The murmurs of yon peacetul shore 
Steal lightly on my spirit’s ear. 
Oh! let me die when music’s swell 
Each worldly, selfish tie hath riven, 
And gladly bidding earth farewell, 
Mount on its cadences tu heaven. 
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“ My inheritance, how wide and fair, 


Time is my seed-field, of ume I’m heir.” —Goethe. 


Norwirustanpine the urgent interests of the Present, we are 
continually recurring to the Past. The ground of this disposi- 
tion is doubtless the desire to enjoy again, at least in fancy, 
those golden hours and pleasures which are really irrevocable. 
It were well, if with the reminiscences of early life we would 
also preserve the pure feelings, the noble aud natural impulses, 
to which the events themselves owed so much of their charm. 
It were well if we fulfilled the lofty sense of De Posa’s advice 
to Don Carlos—* Remember, when a man, the dreams of thy 
youth”’—for it would preserve the heart young and pure, when 
the body became shriveled and decrepit with age. 

In this retrospection we find that in spite of all the moral and 
intellectual changes our nature has experienced—and they are 
as great as the body itself has undergone—we never lose the 
sense of our personal identity. ‘The man in the pride of intel- 
lect and power, feels himself to be the self-same being who was, 
but a few short years ago, dependent upon the pity and kind- 
ness of others for the gratification of his simplest wants. We 
also see that almost every circumstance in the complicated web of 
our past life, was necessary to produce our present character and 
scalien. Shakspeare did not violate ordinary experience, 
when he made the fate of the beautiful and unfortunate Desde- 
mona to turn upon so trivial an incident as the dropping of a 
handkerchief. hat is true of the individual man, the micro- 
cosm, is also true, in some measure, with respect to our race, as 
exhibited in history. We perceive here a visible identity with 
ourselves, in all the generations that have preceded us, scattered 
as they have been in every latitude of the globe and in every 
period of time. We also feel that every thing that has befallen 
them is of personal interest to ourselves, cither as it tended to 
produce or as it sheds light upon our present condition, as moral 
and intellectual beings. 

The early facts concerning our race, owing to the absence of 
language, and after its invention to the doubtful and exagger- 
ating medium of tradition, is wrapt in mystery ; transmitted in 
the beautiful but uncertain vehicle of song, facts easily yielded 
to fiction, and truth to poety ; but the superior knowledge and 
civilization of their successors, has, to a considerable degree, 
compensated the ignorance of our early predecessors. Mod- 
ern genius and science have successfully sought the clew to 
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their early condition, and to the progressive steps in their ad- 
vancement. Discovery is opening continually to view new 
lands and new races of men, in every degree of progress and 
culture, and thus enables us to restore, in a measure, the lost 
links of written history. There are all around us monuments 
of our former state, living records of the changes through 
which we have passed, in arriving at our present intelligence 
and refinement. Our forefathers, on coming from among the 
monuments of English glory and civilization, gazed in wonder 
upon the aboriginal Indians, and felt themselves clevated almost 
to gods by the comparison ; and yet the wild life of these very 
savages Was an improvement and advancement in respect to 
the condition of the stupid and degraded Hottentot. It is then 
but agreeable to analogy to suppose the primitive men of our 
race to have been equally sunk in sensuality and degradation. 
We may conceive them to have been brutal savages, untamed as 
the beasts with which they were engaged in continual war. With 
minds clouded by sense, they acted under the almost exclusive 
control of instinct. They subsisted upon the roots and spon- 
taneous fruits of the earth, and clothed their shaggy limbs with 
the skin of the conquered beasts, the trophy of their victory, 
and the early indication of their future power. Yet, astute 
standing all this brutality, they still bore about them some marks 
of a common humanity ; and these very passions and appetites, 
which so disfigure their character, are themselves the initial ele- 
ments, or at least the conditions of modern elegance and refine- 
ment. Yet what a contrast is there between one of these un- 
couth barbarians and the beautiful and noble forms around us ; 
they are as unlike as was Caliban to Ferdinand and Miranda. 
But the inward aspect is, if possible, still more dissimilar and 
repugnant than the outward. To the noble in thought and the 
heroic in action he is an utter stranger. The orient glories of 
morning, the vernal flowers, the regal march of the tempest, 
make no impressions upon his stolid heart, for as yet he has not 
soul enough even for an idolator. This then was the primitive 
condition of our race, and this wholly sensual being is the 
type of our progenitors. . 
But he was not permitted to remain long in his degradation, 
for God had high ends and a glorious destiny in reserve tor 
him, and he gradually arose, by painful and arduous struggles, 
above his former level, and became a thinking and intelligent 
being—a glorious change, or rather a new creation. His rea- 
son, and not blind instinet, is now his guide; the inexperienced 
exercise of this, to him, new power, Is attended by many bitter 
sorrows and disappointments, but like the falls of a child learn- 
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ing to walk, they are to be succeeded by manly self-confidence 
and strength. ai 

Jissatistied with the solitude of his lonely cave, he comes 
forth to mingle with his fellow-men, and to exercise his social 
atlinities. Beautiful feelings and relations, or rather their germs, 
now spring up, by which we recognize him as man, Gleams 
of a higher and better nature break forth occasionally from the 
clouds of sensuality and passion; yet still the recognition jis 
painful, as it 1s made, for the most part, by the sight of our 
common viees, rather than of our common virtues. We see 
here, in full and terrible force, without the counterpoise of en- 
lightened conscience, those destructive passions which are, even 
at the present day, in spite of the counter-influences of religion 
and knowledge, disorganizing society and corroding the foun- 
dations of our social happiness; but he has now become at 
least the interesting object of our pity and sympathy; we re- 
joice in his successes and lament his misfortunes. 

Behold, now, in juxtaposition, his counterpart, the refined and 
intellectual man of the present century, Whose mind has become 
enlarged by knowledge, whose heart has been softened by vir- 
tue; the acknowledged sovereign of the earth, his power and 
dignity are in proportion to his empire ; he cowers not before 
the angry elements, but commands and controls them. The 
savage, on beholding such an one, kneels as to a god. At his 
will, beautiful cities have sprung from the bosom ot the wilder- 
ness, and everywhere around him, in a scene of unusual happi- 
ness, are seen the temples of religion, the altars of justice, and 
the most beautiful forms of life. Thus we have beheld the two 
extremes of our race—a change striking and marvelous, which 
history only can explain; for it is the task of history to begin at 
that interesting state where we last contemplated the awakened 
barbarian, and to show what causes have conspired to raise him 
from his original degradation to his present glory and excel- 
lence. What, then, can be more delightful and instructive to 
the imagination or reason, either of the philosopher or poet, 
than this sublime study; it carries one into the very heart of 
time, and enables him to see, as from an eminence, its mysteri- 
ous cycles, rolling and unfolding themselves beneath his eye. 
He sees, at his loom, the Earth-spirit that appeared to Faust, in 
flames, weaving the vesture wherewith God clothes himself; 
and if his head and heart are sound, instead of confusion and 
blind chance, he will discern directing and controlling order 
and heavenly wisdom. These, it is true, are not the first im- 
pressions, which are bewilderment and doubt; for we behold 
ancient monuments, that have been built up with the toil and 
blood of many generations, overthrown in a day ; the garnered 
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thought and experience of ages, destroyed by a single confla- 
gration. Looking into more remote times, we see but few 
thriving and permanent cities, but on the contrary behold little 
else than camps and arms. The fable of Ovid is being realized, 
and mankind, like the serpent-brood of Cadmus, seem only in- 
tent upon mutual destruction. Yet he must indeed be blind, 
who should conclude, from these minor and superficial circum- 
stances, that society has experienced changes, and not advance- 
ments; obeyed chance, not order. Such a one looks not be- 
yond the surface, and does not see the more hidden and im- 
portant relations of these great events, which have checkered 
the history of our race; events which are a related series of 
causes and effects, of means and ends, visibly indicating the con- 
trol and overruling guidance of a divine intelligence. 

What if the soldiers of Rome did overthrow the porticoes of 
Grecian learning, the genius and wisdom of her elder days was 
fast becoming corrupt and dangerous in the hands of her miser- 
able Halper. yee pe What if the northern hordes did over- 
run the empire of the Caesars, and destroy their ancient monu- 
ments ’ Thus was swept into oblivion a weltering mass of cor- 
ruption and vice, while the flood bore peacefully and securely 
upon its bosom a large portion of the knowledge and virtue of 
her ancient and better days. England and France have in later 
times been visited by the fires of civil war; yet they were 


purifying ; a better order of things has succeeded the ancient 
regime, and from the ashes of its old and rotten institutions have 
sprung up the living and eternal principles of liberty and jus- 
tice, 

Just as in our own individual life, so do we find in the history 


of our race, almost every event to be of deep a and 


significance—a part of that grand and complicated mechanism 
of events, which has produced the Present. This central truth 
believed, we read its pages with new and redoubled interest. 
We are no longer attracted by the mere dramatic grandeur of 
its events, of its battles and revolutions, but feel a lively per- 
sonal interest in all that has occurred. We regard the prodi- 
gies of valor performed against the great king at Marathon and 
Thermopyle, as performed in part for us; and so they were. 
How different would be the phase of modern socicty and mod- 
ern civilization, in this, the nineteenth century, if the Persian 
had there supplanted the Greek, and the promises of Grecian 
genius been left unrealized ! 
But history not only shows us how the present was possible, 
not only gives us its genisis—it also explains it as it now is: 80 
that a knowledge of the past is necessary to understand /ife ; 
otherwise some of its most beautiful customs and most sacred 
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institutions may seem hollow and unmeaning: without it, we 
have dry formulas of life—simulacra out of which the vital spirit 
has departed. There are, however, numbers who are content 
to trudge on through life without caring to look further back- 
wards than the day of their birth; who would seem to regard 
the institutions amid which they live, and whose fruits they en- 
joy, as having been coeval with time—a part of the primordial 
creation; and yet it is only by such acquaintance that we are 
enabled rightly to prize these noble —— with which we so 
recklessly dally. Thus to cherish and appreciate as we ought, the 
elevated blessings of our political liberty, we must have seen 
the degraded and miserable condition of the bond; to estimate 
the true value of our social equality, we must have beheld the 
coronet upon the brow of a noble fool, and the stars and ribbons 
of nobility glittering upon a breast that has never known a lofty 
emotion. But as with these graver interests, so with the simp- 
ler circumstances of life, all, all derive additional significance 
from a knowledge of the past in which they had their rise: thus 
the name of this very day (Wednesday) is a relic, a memento 
of a primitive heroic faith. The Norse Mythology and the 
festival of May-day, not only recalls pleasant memories of 
childhood, but also reminds us of a departed people, to whom it 
was a serious, though joyous religious ceremonial. Although 
the spirit of the Past is thus all around us, how inadequately do we 
realize it. But history not only fills our material and outward 
life with light, it also shines in upon the deeper and darker 
recesses of the mind, and aids us in the attamment of truth. 
This it effects by cheating us of our personal bias and predilec- 
tions on subjects of doubtful propriety and virtue. This is in- 
deed an oflice of incalculable importance, for in these latter 
days, pure and impartial judgments are rare ; our opinions upon 
most subjects are mere local and educational prejudices, but 
this kind teacher leads us into other scenes and among strange 
personages ; and here amid foreign circumstances elicits a faith- 
ful and honest decision. The mind is by this means disarmed 
of its preconceived notions and prejudices, not confirmed in 
them by bigoted and dogmatic contradiction. Thus, for in- 
stance, the deluded advocate of the bloody code of honor is 
carried back into the ninth or tenth century, to see the operation 
of the principle which he thinks the very pink of chivalry. 
The lists are opened, the combatants engaged in mortal com- 
bat—the barbarian substitute tor virtue and law; and although 
the scene is adorned by all the pomp and pageantry of barbaric 
taste, by every accessory of rank and power, by the presence of 
beautiful women and brave men, he yet turns away with scorn 
from this spectacle of the folly and brutality of man. 
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The mind is not only enlarged by being thus made acquainted 
with every variety of nations, institutions, and manners: but 
the heart 1s also elevated by the contemplation of the sublime 
and heroic virtues, of noble spirits as they are preserved to us 
in the records of the Past. We cannot view without ennobling 
emotions the bright and ancient models of patriotism and virtue 
among the Greeks and Romans, in which, all prepossessions 
aside, there seems to be as in the beautiful specimens of their 
unrivaled sculpture, something classical and transcendent. The 
moral is here taught by means of the beautiful. There real ac- 
tions, surrounded with all the interest of their causes and con- 
sequences, appeal at once to the heart, making inpressions 
which the most glowing eulogies on virtue could never have 
created. In these records of our race we behold the propor- 
tions, the length and depth and breadth of the human soul; now 
towering into a sublime elevation, now sinking into the most ab- 
ject meanness; we see its boundless ambition, its daring valor, 
its intense love and its bitter hate, all distinctly developed, and 
in interesting connection with their effects. It not only gives 
us a knowledge of the human heart, but enables us to illustrate 
itby beautiful, striking, and appropriate examples. It lays bare 
to the eye of the orator and poet, the springs they must touch, 
if they would move or persuade mankind. There is no doubt, 
unless we grant to him inspiration, that Shakspeare (in spite of 
his sovereign contempt for dates and historical accuracy) owed 
much of his wonderful conception of character to this source. 
lt was this knowledge that enabled him to invent situations so 
noble, striking, and natural ; to create characters so life-like and 
human, that one imagines he sees moving before him 


* The very persons of the noble story, 


As they were living.” 


The lawyer and statesman may also derive from it incalcula- 
ble advantages; the former learns here the origin and true na- 
ture of the laws which it is his profession to explain; it shows 
him how far they are grounded upon the principles of justice 
and truth, and to what degree they are relative to the peculiar 
circumstances and exigencies of the nations that formed them ; 
he is enabled to trace distinctly their gradual growth and estab- 
lishment, in spite of the pride and selfishness of kings and no- 
bles, in spite of the turbulence and licentiousness of the people ; 
and the wider and more intimate his acquaintance with the man- 
ners and institutions of those who created them, the better does 
he understand the lofty definition which Montesquieu has given 
to his science, viz., human reason. 

To the statesman it unfolds the beginnings and ends of all the 
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theories of government which have ever controlled society, and 
with them the causes of their miscarriage. So that he is guarded 
at least against past errors, its truths are announced as it were 
in thunders, in the fall and ruin of nations and the misery of the 
wople; they come to him like solemn voices from the grave, 
Sut we must conclude. Carlyle says, that we nowhere see more 
distinctly than in history, that truth and fact are stranger than 
fiction ; and the remark is true. 

Greece rose, flourished, and passed away, and what was once 
a beautiful reality, is now a strange tradition—aname. Rome 
filled the earth with her power and renown, and then fell 


** Like a bright exhalation in the evening.” 


The Goths and Franks, the Saxons and the Normans, troop by 
us like shadows, transient and mysterious—the whole seems like 
a wild dream full of phantasms, some beautiful and some terrible ; 
and we too, the atoms of to-day, are whirled along in this per- 
petual transition, soon to be succeeded by a new generation, and 
it nay be, by a new order of things. 

With respect to the future, we can only conjecture ; yet who 
would predict aught but the dignity and glory of his race? 
Who would place limits to its genius and enterprise? Our pre- 
decessors of the ninth century would regard us of the seven- 
teenth, withour wonder-working printing press and our fire-horse 
of a steam engine, as veritable magicians. May not mankind in 
the thirtieth century be as superior to us as we are to those of 
the ninth? With such anticipations we are tempted to exclaim 
with King Henry— 


**Oh! heaven, that one might read the book of fate.” 


TO LILLA. 


A wreath, a wreath for a maid to wear, 
Bright flowers to weave in her tresses fair: 
The myrtle and pink with the violet twine, 
Rosemary, aster, and columbine ; 

In the clematis-vine let the flowers be set, 
The rosebud, the jasmine, and mignonette, 
The lily-white in the bower that blows, 

And, queen of the summer, the fragrant rose. 


O Lilla, dear Lilla, the flowers cannot vie 

With the smile on thy lips, with the light of thine eye ; 
But the fair things of earth are an offering meet, 

For a spirit more lovely, a soul more sweet ; 
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They are tokens of love, and their leaves impart 
A mystic sense to the thoughtful heart. 

The myrtle that nods on the wreathing vine, 
The rosebud that peeps trom its leafy shrine, 
The lily, so pure, that its head lifts up, 

And the columbine wild, with its fairy cup— 
Each tlower, with its smile, doth a message bear, 
That thy spirit shall read on the petals tuir. 


Of beauty unconscious their buds shall tell, 


How it charmeth the soul with a holy spell, 


The heart with a love unmeasured filleth, 


The inmost spirit with rapture thrilleth. 


And well may they wither, when once they have told 
The language of love that their buds enfold, 

When once they have won thy smile, and thou 

Hast bound them in gladness around thy brow : 

For sweeter far is the lot of the flowers, 

To kiss thy brow, and in triumph die, 

Than still to bloom in their native bowers, 

To be dashed to earth by the summer showers, 


Or to tade and waste ‘neath the summer sky 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


LETTER IV. 
Metamorpheses—a morning's ride--New Year's day—a quiet siesta—St. Kitt's—Nevie—8t. Pierre 


hip hurra '—painful allusions. 


Maartinique, January 2%h, 1Si— 
My Dear Bos :— 


In one of Buckstone’s melodramas, the scene is made sudden- 
ly to shift from the ice-bound regions of the Arctic ocean to an 
oriental paradise. If you were ever present at the representa- 
tion of this piece, you must have been struck with the happy 
contrast, when, at the wave of a fairy’s wand, icebergs give 
place to flowery banks and trees laden with pomegranates, and 
the gloom of a wintry storm, yields to the genial glow, not of a 
summer’s sun, but its theatrical substitute, the elevated foot- 
lights. Anyhow, you have seen those ingenious toys that are 
sometimes sold in the print shops, those magical pictures, which, 
on being submitted to the action of heat, undergo a thorough 
change of character. Thus you may melt a sleighing party in- 
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to a harvest home—hold Parry at the North Pole, before the 
fire, and he warms into Capt. Cook, among the Sandwich Is!- 
anders. a 

Now imagine to yourself with what feelings of delight I rose 
early on the morning after my arrival, (every body that has his 
wits about him rises early in the West Indies,) and took a short 
ride over the Wheel-of-Fortune estate. It was then that I re- 
ceived my first impressions of these sunny isles of the West. 
In the course of a single fortnight, I had experienced every de- 
yree of temperature, from zero to blood heat: subtract the in- 
termediate voyage, which the apathy of sea sickness had made 
a mere blank in my existence, and you have quite as abrupt a 
transition as that presented in either of the above illustrations. 
I had just an hour before breakfast; so, to make the most of my 
time, whipped up the sleepy jennet on which I was mounted— 
just the animal, however, for a contemplative ride—and turned 
down the slope that led to the sea shore. As I picked out, in 
the course of my descent, each shady nook that presented itself, 
or stopped to rest beneath the thick-set branches of a tamarind 
tree, or slouched my Panama over my eyes to prevent the daz- 
zling effect of the sun, | could not help thinking that but two 
short weeks ago, Jack Frost tweaked me by the nose, and the 
chilling blasts of a northern December searched my very bones: 
but now the lightest article of dress seemed an annoying su- 
pertluity, and every breath of wind was a welcome guest. (And 
so true it is that we experience a secret gratification at the mis- 
fortunes of even our best friends, that, at the very moment | am 
writing this letter, seated on a camp stool, in the airy verandah 
of the café des Anglois, and cooling my palate with an occa- 
sional sip from the glass of eau sucré which Miss Betsey Par- 
ker, our buxom hostess, whose slight African taint only serves 
to give tone to a complexion which might otherwise have been 
sallow, has just deposited at my side—yes, my dear fellow, the 
very moment that | am enjoying to the full the luxurious warmth 
of this delectable climate, | am chuckling at the idea that in all 
probability, you are blowing your fingers over some impracta- 
ble stove, or stumping across the college green knee-deep in 
snow. But revenons a nos moutons. Let us get back to Santa 
Cruz.) The fresh morning breeze was truly delicious—not only 
cool and pure, but fragrant; each whiff, as I drew it in, told of 
the orange blossoms over which it had wafted. When I reached 
the foot of the declivity, and witnessed the grandeur and sub- 
limity of the scene that there opened to my view, I was ny 
in an ye of admiration; even the stupid beast that bore 
me, as though conscious of its magnificence, pricked u his ears 
and neighed merrily. There stretched before me the broad 


~ 
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Atlantic, and at its utmost extremity verged the bright orb of 
day, resplendent from his ocean bath, just risen and reflecting 
upon the surface of the unruffled water, as it were, a path of 
burnished gold ; it extended to my very feet, and seemed a wor- 
thy approach to so imperial a majesty. Nothing was heard, 
except at intervals the splashing of the surt, as with each suc- 
cessive flow of the tide it moved further upon the beach the 
shells and bits of coral that had formed its previous boundary ; 
or, perhaps, the flap of a pelican’s wings, when with an awk- 
ward stoop he bagged his game, and then rose clumsily into the 
air. 

Having feasted my eyes until they blinked with the brillianey 
of the scene, I turned my horse’s head homewards. Every 
thing was teeming with life and vegetation. At my approach, 
innumerable swarms of insects would take their flight from off 
the fat weeds and cactuses that grew in undisturbed luxuriance 
on the road side. Land crabs that had been drawn out by the 
sun would pop back again into their holes, and many a green 
lizard would peer at me with its basilisk eyes from among the 
branches of the palmistes, as though it resolved to brave me out; 
hut its courage failing as I came nearer and nearer, the fright- 
ened reptile would glide noiselessly down the trunk and disap- 
pear amidst the folds of the peeled bark, which, like a wrappage 
of coarse canvas, swathed the roots of the tree. 

On | rode; and taking a circuitous route, | found myself un- 
expectedly among the negro cabins. These, built chiefly of 
bamboos, thatched with palm leaves, were situated in a cool, se- 
questered valley, that ran the whole length of the plantation. 
Although partially concealed by some tall coconuts, I could 
easily distinguish at the door of one of the cabins a wrinkled 
old woman, seated on a stool, engaged in frying plantains ; and 
as she turned over the long yellow slices with her skinny fingers, 
she chanted a strange, unintelligible ditty, the words of which 
seemed to run thus :— 


** Bucera man tink Obeh woman 
She no sabe trut to tell; 
Massa him lie sick wid fever, 
Obeh woman make he well. 
Pickininny die one mornin, 
Choke wid bit ob suagy cane ; 
Obeh woman mumble fetish, 
Duppy come to lite again. 
Dah, dah, 
Yah, yah, 


Duppy come ty life again 
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Without waiting to hear more, I drove abruptly up, dispersin 
before me a half dozen naked pickininnies, who at my approneh 
scampered away like the land-crabs already mentioned. The 
old witch, however, (for such I afterwards learned was the cha- 
racter she bore among the negroes,) greeted me very cordially ; 
she had heard of my arrival, and seemed highly gratified with 
the mark of attention into which she construed my unpremedi- 
tated visit to her. Only one of the pickininnies, with a little 
round belly like a Cupid’s on the - of a Valentine, had the 
hardihood to remain; he never budged an inch, but stood, 
gnawing a piece of Cassava bread, and looking askance, first at 
me and then at his granny, ready for a retreat at the first dis- 
play of hostilities. 1 was preparing to depart, when, at the 
suggestion of the old woman, a little urchin, somewhat larger 
than the rest, though without a stitch to his back, clumb up a 
tall tree at my side, and, exhibiting all the agility of a monkey, 
gathered some of the unripe coconuts from the very top, and 
then with a slide dropped to the bottom ; one of these he dashed 
on the ground until he had bruised the rind, which when he had 
torn off, he cut a hole with a jack-knife into the side of the nut, 
and gave it me to drink—and a more refreshing draught you 
can hardly imagine. I threw the little fellow a stiver, gave the 
reins to my horse, and soon put an end to my morning’s ride. 


I was fortunate in ay Santa Cruz in time to witness the 


celebration of New Year's day, the great gala-day of the ne- 
groes, Which, like the Venitian Carnaval, terminates a week of 
unbounded license. To-night is marked by the rude mirth and 
hilarity of a “ quality ball ;” to-morrow recommences the sweat 
and toil of the cane-field! At an early hour in the morning the 
slaves were collected in the hall to receive their presents, and 
it really did one’s heart good to see with what manifest tokens 
of delight they received, the women their Madras handkerchiels 
and new gowns, and the men their pea-jackets and Osnaburgh 
trowsers, and then, with a “ sadee missis,” a courtsey or a bow, 
skipped out of the room. Some of the favorite house-slaves 
were presented with pieces of jewelry, such as enormous hoops 
of gold for their ears, or coral ornaments for their arms and 
necks, 

Hardly had we finished breakfast, than we were called to the 
window to witness the gambols in front of the house. Here 
were assembled all the negroes of the plantation ; some dancing 
and frisking about, without an system at all, but merely to give 
flow to an exuberance of health and spirits ; some singing im- 
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yromptu songs to no tune, without rhyme or reason; and others 
ooking on in quiet enjoyment of the fun, or bursting out into 
such immoderate fits of laughter as to bring the tears to their 
eyes. One of them, the Jack Pudding of the company, mount- 
ed upon a pair of stilts that were strapped to his legs, and 
dressed most fantastically, performed a variety of ludicrous an- 
ties, Whilst another beat time upon a rude kind of drum, made 
by stretching a goat-skin over the top of a flour barrel. The 
performance terminated with a shower of stivers from the Wwin- 
dow, every one of which the Jack Pudding caught in his hat, 
with surprising dexterity. 

The day will be ever memorable to me, if not for the festivi- 
ties of the oceasion, at least for a circumstance which | am now 
about to narrate—confound it, my nose itches at this moment. 
I had gone to my chamber, as usual in the afternoon, to take a 
quiet siesta, and, in the midst of, for aught I know to the con- 
trary, a comfortable nap, | was suddenly awoke by a pain so 
sharp and thrilling, that it made me fairly bounce to the ceiling. 
I soon became conscious of its exact position, which, for an in- 
stant, my startled faculties were not able clearly to detine ; it 
seemed as if the spinal marrow and all the nerves of sensation 
had been for the nonce concentrated in my nose, which was 
now evidently the source of my torment. I rolled out of bed 
just in time to confront Jupiter, who was coming in at the door 
with a cup of coffee. Down fell cup and saucer—and Quashie 
stood aghast; but the next moment, recovering himself, he 
crinned from ear to ear, displaying a crescent of polished ivory, 
which gleamed from his ebony countenance like the new moon 
on a dark sky. 

“You black rascal,” cried 1, wincing with most exquisite tor- 
ture,“ what are you laughing at!” The king of gods and of 
men smothered one of those guttural chuckles peculiar to his 
race, and motioned to the mirror that hung behind me. I turned 
to look, when—O Bardolph, what a nose! Stranger of Stras- 
burg, Disguised Squire in _ Quixotte—I challenge its equal. 
Aroused from the contemplation of my swollen feature by a fu- 
rious stamping upon the floor, I looked over my shoulder, and 
there was blackey ejaculating at each time he brought his foot 
down upon a gelatinous mass, about as thick as my finger, 
though somewhat longer—* Eh! you dem big centepede, where- 
fore you bite massa, eh? him no bite nobody more ;” and then 
With renewed vehemence, he stamped upon the venomous insect, 
already reduced to a jelly. As soon as he had thrown the de- 
funct centepede out of the window, warning me at the same 
time against “de spite ob de oder one, as dey always went in 
pairs,” he disappeared in search of some alleviation for my mis- 
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ery. Meanwhile, I occupied myself with again looking into the 
lass, and, spite of my misery, | could not help laughing at the 
igure | cut. . Bie 2 

Jupiter soon returned with a plantain leaf in his hand, (a sove- 
reign remedy for any thing like a cut or a sting,) and a bottle of 
some kind of ointment, which he carried on his head—a West 
India negro carries every thing on his head, from a washtub to 
a wine glass. Having plastered a portion of the leaf, smeared 
with ointment, over the wounded part, and secured it there with 
my black neckerchief, which he tied aslant my unfortunate pro- 
boscis, he permitted me to depart. And in this predicament, 
with a face like an escutcheon crossed by a bend sinister, I pre- 
sented myself before my aunt and cousins. — 

| might exhaust pages with an account of my sojourn in this 
delightiul island; but, for the sake of egg | am constrained 
to omit many novel and interesting details. It was about a week 
after the occurrence mentioned above, when, with a request from 
my uncle to look after the sugar crops in the course of my pro- 
gress, and a strict injunction from my aunt, to avoid the night 
air, and not to catch my death of cold, I bid them both adieu, 
and having shaken hands with my pretty cousins, (squeezed 
Christina’s the hardest,) | was driven down to Bassin, whence, 
with a favorable impression of Santa Crucian hospitality, | em- 
barked in a neat little schooner for St. Nitt’s. 

St. Christopher’s—or as the English have shortened it in their 
fondness for abbreviations, St. Kitt's—a name given to it by its 
illustrious discoverer, as some say in honor of a saint in the cal- 
endar, and not of himself, is one of the most remarkable of the 
windward islands. Brimstone hill, the central point, seems to be 
nothing but an exhausted volcano: the craterous form of the 
top, from which radiate deep gullies in all directions, tends great- 
ly to confirm this opinion; and it would require no strong im- 
agination to believe that the surrounding soil is simply a con- 
cretion of lava and ashes, produced by some great volcanic 
eruption, or, perhaps, a series of them. It was on this island 
that [ had the first opportunity of witnessing the effects of the 
emancipation system; but as I intend shortly to visit some of 
the larger English islands, | forbear passing any judgment upon 
the matter at present. 1 will, however, remark, that I took a 
peep into the Assembly House, and was surprised to find several 
quite respectable-looking negro members in the seats. They 
were discussing the propriety of sending some token of congrat- 
ulation to her royal majesty on the birth of the Prince of Wales. 
One morning during my stay here, 1 was rowed over to Nevis, 
an islet in the vicinity, not a league off, celebrated for its hot 
springs. After enjoying the luxury of a bath, heated by the in- 
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ternal fires of the earth to 100° Farenheit. and compounded ac- 
cording to the circular of every drug in the pharmaco adn | 
returned to St. Kitt’s, whence | shortly sailed for St Picere 
Martinique, where | am now writing against time and the de- 
parture of the next packet. 7 

St. Pierre! the birthplace of the Empress Josephine, the pride 
and glory of Johnny Crapaud—the glitter of its shops filled 
with kickshaws from the French metropolis—the gay and grace- 
fully arranged toques of its pretty quadroons—the sounds of 
mirth and revelry that issue from every domicile—all proclaim 
la Bagatelle triumphant; it is written on the brow of the na- 
tive African—in the sun-burnt features of the sallow creole. 

Yesterday, I dined at the American consul’s, where jolly Capt. 
Ss , after being repeatedly called upon for a song, cleared his 
throat and piped the following :— , 


The isles of the West, the isles of the West, 
Like emeralds, studding the ocean's breast, 
©, nothing can with them compare, Sir; 
Some wonder you'll find in whatever you please, 
From the oysters that grow on the mangrove trees, 
To the fishes that fly in the air, Sir. 
Then out with a stoup of your best, Sir, 
With a hip hurra, and a hearty cheer, 
We'll drink to the gallant cavalier 


Who discovered these isles of the West, Sir 


The centepede’s bite, and the scorpion’s sting ! 


The vampire bat, with its treacherous wing ' 
Tut, tut, they'll do you no harm, Sir; 

Some pleasure you'll find in whatever you please, 

From the kiss of the soft and luxurious breeze, 
To the “ jigger™ that tickles your arm, Sir. 


Then out with a stoup of your best, Sir, & 


The glowing sun and the gorgeous sky, 
The charming quadroon, with her basilisk eye, 
(Beware of the pretty deceiver ') 
Are sights that will ever endear to me 
These isles of the West, these gems of the sea, 
This land of frolic and fever. 
Then out with a stoup of your best, Sir, Xe 


In every clime there is something to dread, 

Where Caliphs hold sway—the loss of your head, 
In Venice, the lurking stiletto, 

On Arabia’s plains, the blasting Simoon, 

But here in the Tropics, grim Death follows svon 
Jack Spaniard’s vomito pricto. 





DEPARTED VEARS. 





Sull, all in a stoup of your best, Sir, 
With a lip hurra, and a hearty cheer, 
We'll drink to the gallant cavalier 

Who discovered these isles of the West, Sir. 


I say, Bob, describe me an hyperbola, so that the major axis, 
&c. &c. &c. Success to your Greek and Latin, and believe me, 
Yours, facetiously, 


Perecrine Manco. 
To Mr. Rosent Waaneore, Yale College. 


DEPARTED YEARS. 


| wanperen forth at eve, beneath the shade 
Of the o’er-arching trees, whose branches swept 
In mourntul accents to the passing breeze, 
As though a spirit sighed amid the gloom, 
Wailing the years departed. On my view, 
Rose the lone mansion of the poet-sage,* 
Frowning in sombre aspect o’er the scene, 
Neglected, drear, around whose bleak domain, 
Moaned fitfully the night- wind, echoing back, 
In hollow bass, the poet's deep-toned lyre— 
Sad requiem of the past. Was it a dream, 
Or wildering fancy of the mind, which woke 
The startled echo of my breast '—methought, 
A blast swept through the forest, wailing past, 
And thus, erewhile, a passing spirit spoke :— 


I. 
Yes! fled are your years, with the years that are past, 
The moments hurrying by, 
The tlowery wreath around childhood cast— 
The haunts of memory. 


Il. 
Gay visions, that hovered o’er Life’s young morn 
Of pleasure, dazzlingly bright! 
They have passed away, with your Life’s young dawn, 
They are quenched—in endless night. 


Ill. 
’Tis the lot of man—the moments brief 
Of existence will not stay: 
Like the rippling tide—like the rustling leaf— 
They speed their flight away. 





* The poet Hillhouse. 
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IV. 
Sright bubbles, ye dance on the stream of Time! 
Reflecting your sunbright hues: 
Awhile, to beguile our youth's fond prime, 
Then leave us lone—to muse. 


V. 
And suns may rise and set in their course, 
Moonbeams wax and wane: 
But for thee, mortal, thy passing years 
Ne’er return again. 
VI. 
Ye have wandered, awhile, amid Pleasure’s bowers. 


Ye have drank at Learning’s stream 


*Twas a sunlight glance, o'er your being thrown, 


It passed—tike a sunset gleam. 


Vi. 
And now ye go forth—but ye go not all, 
There is sadness in your throng ; 
The buoyant step, and the heart of pride— 
Why move ye thus along ? 


Vill. 
Yet ye must on—the stern mandate of Time 
Brooks not a moment's delay : 
On with the march of the gathering years, 
To Learning's victory ! 
IX. 
Ye go to win triumphs—Fame's glittering wreath, 
And crowns of dazzling pride, 
To utter a name that will not die, 
As other names have died. 


X. 
The parting hour lingers. Why lingers your gaze ' 
The heart in grief will swell. 


Companions, beloved of our earlicr days, 
Classmates, friends! Fanewru! 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tur Nassav Mowrnuty. Princeton, N. J., April, 1543. 

Tue last number of this periodical is on our table. From the hasty 
glance which we have been enabled to give its contents, we think that 
the present number will not at all subtract from its growing reputation. 
Though comparatively young in the history of College periodicals, we 
think we see in its pages an earnest of its future fame ; one of those 
few literary periodicals which “ were not born to die. We had in 
our eye several articles illustrating the truth of our observations ; to 
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specify where all are excellent, might perhaps seem invidious, yet we 
mention as particularly fine, “The Fiction of our popular Magazines -” 
“A Legend of Montauk ;” “ No Goal to Science.” The quaintness of 
the several titles to the articles, has struck us asa peculiarly original 
and valuable feature of the Magazine. Brother, your hand! Glad are 
we in our lone retreat, to find companions in our course, and that others, 
beside ourselves, rejoice in the “ Light of Letters.” R. 
Tue Usewenstry Macazine, a Lerenany axp Screnteprc Perntopieat: Edited by q 

Committee of the Philomathean and Zelosoplic Societies, of the University oj 

Peunsylvania. January, 1545. Vol. L, No. 1. 

‘The old adage, “ it is never too late to retrieve an error, or atone for 
a fault,” recurs to our mind in attempting to notice this excellent Maga- 
zine. [t was our intention to perform this act of courtesy immediately 
on its reception, but owing to the unprecedented press of matter for 
our previous numbers, we were constrained to defer it to “a more con- 
venient season.” We, therefore, tender our humble apology to the Ed- 
iturs of the above, and ask pardon for our unintentional delay. To say 
we were pleased by the reception of another periodical, ot a kindred 
nature to our own, would poorly express our gratification. But in 
sooth, the latter feeling was somewhat diminished in looking over the 
number, by observing that maturer minds than belong to undergraduates, 
were brought into service, to give character to the production. This, 
we charitably supposed, was for the purpose of giving eclat to the 
specimen number, and shall, therefore, look to the subsequent issues 
for a more perfect exemplification of the intellectual furniture of the 
members of the University of Pennsylvania. ‘The articles contained 
in the present number, we consider as removed entirely from the reach 
of College criticism ; as we have some faint recollection of a fable by 
“ancient Esop,” called the “ Viper and the File.” The typographical 
execution 1s faultless. In conclusion, we cannot but extend the right 
hand of candid fellowship to the literary stranger, and bid him “ God 
speed” in the noble work of developing the youthful genius of the in- 
stitution from which it emanates. D. W. H. 


Lower. Orrerinc.—We have received the April number of this 
periodical, but have found time to peruse only a portion of its pages. 
There is a life, a raciness, about it, which ladies’ pens alone can im- 
part, and which we do not always find in Magazines of higher preten- 
sions. With the piece entitled “ Our Poor Relation,” we were well 
pleased ; but the song, “ Love and Hope,” sounds very familiar to our 
ears ; however, poets crossed in love must be expected to write in sim- 
ilar strains. ‘The “ Lines addressed tothe Comet,” are admirable. We 
have not seen a better imitation of Burns; do tell us the author's 
name ! for without designing to be partial to “ Coila,” we mean to pre- 
serve the present number for her sake. R. A. 


Tur Ratnsow, or Opp Fe_tows’ Macazine, is on our table. We 
have only had time to glance at the splendid engraving of the “ Bay of 
Naples” and Lake Maggiore. B. A. 





NOTICE 


Ix accordance with the custom of past years, and in obedience to 


our own feelings, (a much more substantial reason.) we present our 


last number without an Epilegomena. The meetings of the “Inamorati” 
are no more—the last decision from their oracular lips has been given. 
They have no more laurel wreaths to bestow, no more sad fates to 
award. Henceforth they are themselves to stand at the public bar, to 
receive its commendation, or, mayhap, its frown. The euphonious 
soubriquets under which we have playfully sported, are laid aside for- 
ever, and the Speaker, Phlogiston, Bufo, Flamingo, and Ichabod, put 
off their masks, with the bonnets which they now doff to their kind 
readers. ‘The spoils of the past year, our exchanges, our contributions, 
have all been duly divided, and we hand down to our successors——our 
empty coffin, as our sole bequest. We claim no merit for the gift 
itis one which all men give to all, and never charge to the account of 
the recipient. 

It is said, that the pith of a lady's letter is in the postscript; we do 
not know but the same may be said of the present notice. We would 
respectfully, but earnestly request those of our subscribers who are 
still in arrears, (and their name is legion,) to be punctual at the beginning 
of next term; duty and honor alike require it. Subscribers for the 
portraits of Professor Kingsley, will please call for their copies upon 
some one of the Editors. 

At the urgent request of our successors, we add, that they desire all 
communications to be sent through the Post Office. Unless a piece 
can obtain admission on its own merits, it is hard to press it upon the 
Editors on the score of “ auld lang syne.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“The Maniac” has been returned through the Post Office, as requested 

“Scene in Schiller’s Mary Stuart,” is respectfully declined 

The lines from our fair contributor in Philadelphia, ** without the blots,”’ should 
certainly have appeared in the Epilegomena, had we published one. 

Various other contributions have been handed over to their respective authors, of 


possibly are still sleeping amid the unpublished documents 





THE EDITORS TO THE READERS. 


Betoveo Reaver :—To say in good old Saxon phrase, “ good bye,” 
is a courtesy which we would by no means omit, even had not custom 
sanctioned an Editorial Farewell; and we have not often done it with 
feelings in which regret and pleasure were more equally mingled. For 
one vear have we endeavored to perform the duties allotted us as Editors 
of the Yale Literary Magazine, and now we resign it to other hands. 
It has been to us a source of care and trouble, of more, probably, than 
most are aware. It has cost many an hour of toil, deprived us of 
many an hour of sleep, and often, on some sunny afternoon, have we 
denied ourselves a pleasant ramble over these neighboring hills, in 
order to minister to your intellectual enjoyment. But of these we 
complain not—more we would willingly have borne. Gladly now do 
we lay aside these cares, and yet not without some pleasant thoughts 
of mirthful meetings which we have had in editorial conclave, nor 
without recollection of the interest which the appearance of our monthly 
pages raised, Of the manner in which our duties have been performed, 
you are the best judges. We can only say, 

** What is writ, is writ— 
Would it were worthier!”’ 
The existence of the Magazine, which might have been problematical 
at first, is now no longer so. Eight years have passed, and it already 
begins to assume the appearance of age, and to take its place among 
the things of College life, which utility and hallowed associations will 
make enduring. Succeeding classes will not willingly let it die. 

A word to those more immediately connected with us—to our own 
Classmates. We have lived in the sunshine of College life together— 
a few more weeks and the tie will be broken, and we shall separate 
forever. ‘To others, that parting may be a matter of little moment; to 
us, it is one of deepest interest. We numbered, when we came to- 
gether, one hundred and thirty ; thirty-seven have been added to us 
since that time, and, in the various changes of College life, about 
seventy have gone, of whom six lie sleeping in the grave. Pleasant 
have been many of the scenes in which we have mingled together ; 
and inour daily contact in this miniature world, many are the changes 
which have come over us. For ourselves, we hardly expect to see 
happier days than the four years during which we have been members 
of the class of ‘43; yet, happy as they have been, we would not pro- 
long them a single hour. Life’s sterner work calls on us—the Future 
beckons with mysterious finger. 

** Tt is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream.” 


To one, to all, we say Farewext, and add the hearty benison, “ Gop 
BLESS you.” 
Ronert Aikman, 
Daniet W. Havens, 
Joun A. Len, 
Freperick Munson, 
Epwarp W. Rossins, | 


Editors of the 
class of 1513. 


Va‘ College. Apr?/ 24, 1843 





TO OUR READERS. 


In his introduction to the Bee, Goldsmith has made the fol- 
lowing remarks :—* There is not, perhaps, a more whimsically 
dismal figure in nature, than a man of real modesty, who as- 
sumes an air of impudence ; who, while his heart beats with 
anxiety, studies ease and affects good humor. In this situation, 
however, a periodical writer often finds himself, upon his first 
attempt to address the public in form; all his power of pleasing 
is damped by solicitude, and his cheerfulness dashed with ap- 
prehension.” That the first of these sentences contains a lu- 
dicrous truth, the experience of almost every individual will 
testify ; for the accuracy of the latter, we are ourselves willing 
to vouch. Established usage requires, that in commencing our 
editorial labors, we should endeavor to lay before the reader, 
some statement of our condition, prospects, and intentions. In 
so doing, we could wish to convince all, that in the budget 
which we are about to give to the world, something will be 
found suited to every taste; and we might possibly succeed in 
our reasoning, were it not that in matters of this kind, men pre- 
fer to judge for themselves, rather than rely upon the assertions 
of others. 

Our Magazine cannot now easily perish; the honor of the 
undergraduates of Yale is pledged for its support; they can 


uphold it, if they will, and we are not inclined to imagine, that 
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they will shrink from the responsibility. Its present condition 
is promising ; though the diminished size of the lower classes 
will hereafter render it necessary, that every individual should 
consider himself bound to contribute his share towards its main- 
tenance. For ourselves, while we enter upon our labors with 
diflidence, we hope and expect to perform the task in such a 
manner, that those who have chosen us for it will not be disap- 
pointed in their anticipations, or find reason to distrust their 
judgments. We do this the more willingly, because we are 
aware that we shall not be left to our own unaided efforts; 
there are those around us, able and, we hope, ready to assist, 
and to such we shall look, as to those who, from time to time, 
will cheerfully smooth our path and lighten our burden. 

To our classmates, then, we return our hearty thanks for the 
honor which they have conferred upon us; to our fellow-stu- 


dents, of every degree, we look for countenance and support, 


and of our readers, generally, we would ask impartiality, and 
some consideration of our circumstances, in their judgments 
upon our productions. 


We remain, Classmates, respectfully, 


YOUR EDITORS. 





